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I ORE and wait I Oh! be not fearful 
That your efforts are in vain ; 
Earnest, hearty, prayerful strivings 
Shall at last the conquest gain. 
Wheresoe'er yon go, speak kindly, 

Show how evil customs bind, 
How they 'lure men on to folly, 
And with darkness cloud the mind. 

Work and wait 1 though at the present 

Men will not amend their ways; 
Live the life you preach to others ; 

Action heavenly truth displays; 
Though men may not heed your lectures, 

They will see your cheerful life; 
And your peaceful, sober living 

Shall condemn their noise and strife. 

Work and wait ! With love encourage 

Others to begin anew ; 
Habit makes it hard to sever 

From the things they daily do. 
Cheer and aid them in the struggle, 

Lovingly pure pleasures shew; 
Work and wait ; and Heaven's blessing 

Shall go with you where you go. 

T. L. S. H. Lewis. 
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MOTTOES FOR THE STALWART. 

Mrs. E. C. A. Allen. 

WE have joined the Temperance army, strong in purpose, 
young in years ; 
Marching 'neath an unstained banner, happy, willing volunteers ; 
Girls as well as boys are mustering on this spacious battle-field, 
Temperance truths our glittering weapons, and the Temperance 

pledge our shield. 
Crafty, mighty, dangerous, deadly, is the foe we have to fight, 
But we fear not ; God will aid us, whilst contending for the right. 
And the mottoes on our ensign, and the purposes we feel, 
Are " Right Onward 1 " " Ever Onward ! " each with heart as 

true as steel. 

Those who learned to love the liquor, but through mercy broke 

their chain, 
Are not half as strong as we are, if unfettered we remain ; 
Half their strength and care is needed to repress the foe within — 
The unhallowed, fearful craving for the Brandy, Bum, or Gin; 
In our bosoms black Intemperance finds no treacherous allies, 
He has never bound our spirits, — never blinded our young eyes. 
All around his victims perish ! These to rescue, these to heal, 
Onward ! fellow soldiers, Onward ! each with heart as true as 

steel. 

The great oontest we are waging hinders not life's daily work ; 
Not one duty, not one study may we slight, neglect, or shirk ; 
We shall need all useful knowledge that is placed within our 

reach : 
We must strive by blameless conduct to enforce the truths we 

teach. 
Every firm " No 1 " bravely uttered when the tempter would 

invite 
Stamps us conquerors in the conflict, — heroes in the moral 

fight; 



Thousands yet unborn the influence of oar Bands of Hope 

shall feel. 
Onward 1 then, young warriors, Onward 1 each with heart as 

true as steel. 

Set each face like flint unyielding evermore against the drink. 
Firmly cling to Total Abstinence, lest your feet in quicksands 

sink; 
Let no false or cunning reasoning win one unsuspecting heart. 
Never die the death of cowards ! Never aot the traitor's part ! 
On each hand some task is waiting, for that hand alone to do* 
We shall noble deeds accomplish if to God and Conscience true. 
Whilst the mottoes on our ensign and the purposes we feel 
Are "Right Onward 1 " "Ever Onward I " Each with heart 

as true as steel. 



TIME. 

Fred. Darling. 

HOW wastefully we spend the hours 
In manhood's early morn ! 
What watchful, ceaseless care is ours 

When days are old and worn ! 
When young our sole thought is to live, 

To pass the hours away ; 
When old, what would we only give 
To coax old Time to stay ! 

Would God that worldlings would but list 

Unto the lips of age ; 
That thoughtless idlers would but list 

To counsel wise and sage : 
They'd learn to prize the fleeting hours, 

The musical soft chime, 
The golden sands, the past-ion flowers — 
. The precious links of Time ! 

Hush, mortal ! still thy sorrow, 

Nor murmur, nor complain ; 
Can grief a moment borrow 

One brief respite from pain ? 
Live so that with thy closing breath 

Thy tranced eyes may see 
That which on earth we fear as death 

Be but new life to thee. 

Live so that when thine hour shall come 

Thy hands may fold in peace ; 
That what we men style death's dark doom 

May be a blest release. 
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In one word, strive through life to live 

That death a boon may be, 
And Christ in heav'n may deign to live 

Eternal life to thee. 



WHAT INTEMPERANCE DOES. 



INTEMPERANCE outs down youth in its vigour, manhood 
in its strength, and age in its weakness. It breaks the 
father's heart, bereaves the doting mother, extinguishes natural 
affection, erases conjugal love, blots out filial attachment, 
blights parental hope, and brings down mourning age in 
sorrow to the grave. It produces weakness, not strength; 
sickness, not health ; death, not life. It makes wives widows, 
children orphans, fathers fiends, and all of them paupers and 
beggars. It feeds rheumatism, nurses gout, welcomes epidemics, 
invites cholera, imports pestilence, and embraces consumption. 
It covers the land with idleness, poverty, disease and crime. 
It fills your jails, supplies your almshouses, and demands your 
asylums. It engenders controversies, fosters quarrels, and 
cherishes riots. It crowds your penitentiaries, and furnishes 
the victims for your scaffolds. It is the life-blood of the 
gambler, the aliment of the counterfeiter, the prop of the 
highwayman, and the support of the midnight incendiary. It 
countenances the liar, respects the thief, and esteems the 
blasphemer. It violates obligation, reverences fraud, and 
honours infamy. It defames benevolence, hates love, scorns 
virtue, and slanders innocence. It incites the father to butcher 
his helpless offspring, helps the husband to massacre his wife, 
and aids the child to grind the parricidal axe. It burns up 
man and consumes woman, detests life, curses God, and 
despises heaven. It suborns witnesses, nurses perjury, defiles 
the jury-box, and stains the judicial ermine. It bribes votes, 
disqualifies voters, corrupts elections, pollutes our institutions, 
and endangers our Government. It degrades the citizen, 
debases the legislator, dishonours the statesman, and disarms 
the patriot. It brings shame, not honour ; terror, not safety ; 
despair, not hope; misery, not happiness. And with the 
malevolence of a fiend, it calmly surveys it's frightful desola- 
tions; and, insatiated with havoc, it poisons felicity, kills 
peace, ruins mortals, blights confidence, slays reputation, and 
wipes out national honour, then curses the world and laughs 
at its ruin. 

There it does all that and more. It murders the soul. It 
is the sum of all villanies ; the curse of curses ; the devil's 
best friend. 
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SCHOOL " FEEDS." 

H. G. Pennell. 

AY, there they sit ! a merry rout 
As village green can show, 
That were such woful little wights 
An hour or two ago. 

Such woful weary little wights ! 

And precious hungry too — 
And now they look like sausages 

All smiling in a row. 

For they have fed on dainty meat 

This jolly summer's day, 
And ate — as only people eat 

When other people pay 1 

A pyramid of roasted ox 

Has vanish'd like a shot ; 
Plum puddings brobdignag have gone, 

The second time, to pot ; 

Deluded fowls have come to grief, 

With persecuted geese ; 
And ducks (it is a wicked world !) 

Departed life in peas. 

The Grand Comptroller of the oake 
Can hardly hold the knife ; 

The milk-and-water Ganymede 
Is weary of her life; 

Tet still the conflict rages round I 
But npw there comes a lull — 

The edge of youthful appetite 
Is waxing somewhat dull — 

And fat Fenetta hobs, and says, 
" No, thank ye, Mum,— I'm « iuT 1 " 

Alone amid the festive throng 

One infant brow is sad ! 
One cherub face is wet with grief — 

What ails yon little lad ? 

Why still with scarifying sleeve 

That woful visage scrub ? 
Ah ! much I fear, my gentle boy, 

You don't enjoy your grub ? 
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It's clear you're sadly off your feed, 
Your laughing looks have fled, — 

Perhaps some little faithful friend 
Has punoh'd your little head ? 

You miss some well remembered face 

The merry rout among ? 
The lips that blest, the arms that prest, 

The neck to which you clung ? — 
A brother's voice ? a sister's smile ? — 

Perhaps — you've burnt your tongue ? 

Here, on a sympathetic breast, 

Your tale of suff'ring pour. 
Gome, darling ! tell me all " Boo-hoo ; — 

I can't eat any more I " 



GBANDPAPA'S SPECTACLES. 

Mrs. M. L. Bayne. 

OH, mother, what will Grandpa do ? 
He's gone away to Heaven, 
Without the silver speotaoles 

That uncle John had given ; 
How can he read the papers there, 

Or find his hickory staff ? 
He'll put his coat on wrong side out, 
And make the people laugh. 

And when he takes the Bible down 

And wipes the dusty lid, 
He'll never find his spectacles 

Within its cover hid ; 
There won't be any little girl 

He likes as well as me, 
To run and hunt them up for him 

And put them on his knee. 

Oh dear ! he'll never find the place 

About " the wicked flee," 
And how the bears ate children up ; 

(That used to frighten me) ; 
So, mother, if you'll dress me up 

Just like an angel bright, 
Pll fix our ladder 'gainst the sky, 

And take them up to-night. 
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DRUNK AGAIN! 
Wm. Hoyle. 

DRUNK again I do declare ! 
Headlong reeling anywhere ; 
Now against a window pane ; 
See I he's in the mire again. 
Here policeman ! help him up; 
Don't you know him ? won't you stop ? 
" Don't want such a dirty job ! " 
True ; bat don't you know, dear Bob, 
You must guard the public peace ? 
Landlords find work for police. 
Take this specimen with care ; 
Tell the people everywhere 
He's a sample of the trade, i 

Drunkard, fool and madman made. 

" Stupid as a donkey ! " — Nay, 
That's a libel ; Neddy may 
Take a stand against his foes, 
With his friend he cheerful goes. 

" Men are fools to drink so much 1 " 

I agree with you in such. 

There now 1 you his right arm take, 

I the left for pity's sake. 

Let us march him down the street, 

Tell the people that we meet — 

" Here is one more drink-made fool, 

Made 'neath law and Christian rule ! " 

Ah 1 you smile ; I guess yon know 

Quite enough of sin and woe ; 

Paupers, thieves and harlots meet 

Often on your daily beat. 

" Made through drink ! " You're right, I see, 

Drink has fearful progeny. 

Here's the landlord of " The Crown; " 
Lay this poor offender down 
Just beside the gilded door 
Where his cash was spent before. 

Landlord ! here's the goods you make j 

Take him in for mercy's sake ; 

Put him tenderly to bed 

Till the drink has left his head. 
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" Think you fool ! " — why, no, I don't ; 
Bat I tell yon, if you won't, 
He's yoar manufactured stuff, 
Finished — Heaven knows ! — enough. 
If you won't, I'll bring his wife, 
Dragging out her bitter life ; 
firing his children, wan and pale, 
Starved through you — you sold him ale, 
Took away his children's bread, 
Broken-hearted wife you made : 
Shame upon you ! — •• Law permits ; " 
Heaven in holy justice sits — 
Sees the blood-stained gold you find, 
Cursing body, soul and mind. 

Can you sleep upon your bed, 
See your children clothed and fed, 
While the drunkard's family 
Starve in rags and misery ? 
See this victim of your trade 
Drink-befooled and helpless laid. 
Call yourself a man of worth I 
Scattering ruin through God's earth. 
Close your shutters ; draw the blind ; 
Some more honest calling find — 
Breaking stones or heaving coal, 
Anything to save your soul. 

Landlord, you and I must meet, 
Stand before God's judgment seat; 
All the wreck and ruin made 
Through your wretched, sinful trade 

Then will rise before your face, 
Filled with horror and disgrace. 
When the thunders round you roll, 
Who will save your guilty soul ? 

You the past may now retrieve, 
Stop the trade — repent — believe. 
Though your sins as scarlet be, 
Christ will set the sinner free. 
Some more honest calling find. 
You will have an easier mind. ' 
Gather all the drunkards round, 
Tell them you have Jesus found ; 
Mercy found — your sins forgiven — 
Left the trade for Christ anl heaven. 
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BIBLE TEMPEKANCE. 

A Dialogue by David Lawton. 



CHARACTERS : 

Thos. Hasty A young fellow who thinks he knows a thing or two. 

John Standfast. .A Teetotaler who believes that the Bible is a Temperance 

book. 

Jenny His wife, who is of the same opinion. 

Annie — Their Daughter , ) Members of the 

Amy — Annie's friend j Band of Hope. 

Rev. Mb. Tkue-Heabt An Earnest Teetotaler. 



Part I. 

[Scene — The street. Hasty and Standfast enter on opposite 
sides of platform, meet and shake hands.] 

JOHN STANDFAST. Hollo! Mr. Hasty. Glad to see you. 
How d'ye do? 

Thomas Hasty. Pretty well, thanks. 

Standfast. Where have you put yourself on a Sunday 
lately ?, I have not seen you at chapel for a long time now. 

Hasty. No ! and I don't intend to come again just yet. At 
least not to hear such stuff as I heard from your Mr. True- 
Heart last time I was there. 

S. Indeed ! And whatever did you hear to offend you bo 
much ? 

H. Oh ! a great deal that I did not approve of. I think I 
know what's what; and I hate to hear people, especially 
ministers, turn and twist the Bible about to suit their own 
prejudices and opinions. It argues great narrowness of mind, 
great lack of judgment, and a want of that reverence for the 
Word of God, which should ever be the characteristic of a 
Christian minister. 

S. I must say that I am at a loss to tell what you are 
driving at. I have attended Mr. True-Heart's ministry ever 
since he came, with great profit ; and to the best of my 
recollection he has never transgressed the strictest rules of 
propriety in his discourses. Earnest and sincere he always 
is; and at times he waxes warm in his denunciations of vice 
under whatever cloak it may hide itself. But never have I 
heard him utter a single sentence which would not bear after- 
reflection. And as to turning and twisting the Bible about to 
suit his own prejudices and opinions — pardon me, but I think 
you must be greatly mistaken. 

H. And I think I am not mistaken. I think I know when 
I hear teetotal parsons trying to import their own stupid 
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notions into the Bible, and preach them for gospel. The last 
time I heard Mr. True- Heart he was giving one of his teetotal 
harangues, and trying to show that the Bible approved of total 
abstinence. In fact he seemed to take it for granted that 
everyone, not of the same way of thinking as himself, mast be 
wrong, inconsistent, wicked and I know not what. 

S. Oh ! I see what is the matter now. And do you really 
think that the Bible does not approve of total abstinence ? 

H. Most certainly I do. 

S. But why do you think so ? 

H. (Takes out his watch hurriedly). Well, I think I know, 
but I am sorry I haven't time to go farther into the matter 
just now, as I have an engagement which I must fulfil. I wish 
you a very good evening. (H. tries to move off, and S. catches 
him by the collar.) 

S. But I cannot allow you to get out of the argument in 
this way. Tou have made a lot of assertions, and now when I 
want to reason with you, you run away without listening to 
what I have got to say. It looks to me as if you were afraid 
to argue the question fairly to the end. 

H. Oh no ! I am not afraid at all. I think I know why I 
hold my opinions, whether other people do or not ; and if you 
will name a time and place, I am willing to meet either you or 
anyone else, your clever Mr. True- Heart not excepted, and 
to discuss the question of Bible Temperance. 

S. Most gladly will I take up your challenge. I shall be 
most happy to receive you at my house any evening you name 
as most convenient to yourself ; and no doubt Mr. True Heart 
will be present to explain his views. 

H. Very well, I will call to-morrow night about eight 
o'clock. Good-night. 

S. Do not disappoint us of your company. Good-night. 
(Exeunt.) 

PabtH. 

[Scene — Standfast's sitting-room. Mb. S. reading newspaper. 

Mas. S. sewing.] 

Standfast. Well, Jenny dear, whom do you think I met 
in town last night ? 

Jenny. I don't know I'm sure. (Pauses.) Our old friend 
Mr. Steddy perhaps. 

S. No, no, try again. 

J. I must give it up, for I have not the slightest idea, John. 



A 




S.. You will remember young Mr. Hasty, who used to be so 
regular at chapel before Mr. True-Heart eame. 

J. Of coarse I do, but I have not seen him for a long time. 
What has become of him ? 

S. That is* just what I am going to tell you. It seems that 
he cannot stand the teetotal sermons which our minister 
preaches occasionally, and he charges Mr. True-Heart with 
turning and twisting the Bible about to suit his teetotal 
notions ; and so, true to his name, Mr. Hasty has taken him- 
self off before giving a fair consideration to the subject. 

J. I suppose it never occurred to him to think that there 
was just a possibility of Mr. True-Heart being right, and he 
himself wrong ? 

S. Judging from what he said last night, I should say that 
he thinks himself very knowing indeed. 

J. Well, for my part I should be sorry to think that the 
Bible favoured drinking in any way whatever. And in my 
opinion those who try to prove that it does so, are robbing it 
of its high moral character and influence ; nay, they are worse 
than Esau of old, for they sell the purity, and sacrifice the 
spirituality of the word of God, for something far more worth- 
less and harmful than a mess of pottage. 

S. Well done, little woman. (Patt her on the back.) You 
would make a good teetotal parson yourself, I declare ! 

J. It is enough to make the very stones cry out, to think 
that professedly Christian people should persist in perverting 
the teachings of the Bible into excuses for their own self- 
indulgence. And I am astonished at men like Mr. Hasty, who 
pretend to reverence the word of God, ever dreaming that it 
could be opposed to the practice of total abstinence, or that it 
could sanction the use of intoxicating drinks. I hope I am 
not uncharitable, but I declare some people seem ready to do 
anything but deny themselves of something they like. Surely 
you didn't let him have it all his own way ; did you, John ? 

S. Well, I let him have pretty middling of rope, so that he 
would have a good chance of hanging himself: and just as I 
was going to close with him, he pleaded another engagement, 
and would have run off; but I would not let him till he 
promised to come here to-night, to argue the question more fully. 

J. Did you say he was coming here to-night ? 

S. Yes, he will be here about eight to-night, and I have 
asked Mr. True-Heart to step in as well. 

J. And don't you think you ought to be scolded for not 
telling me before, John ? 
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S. Yes, perhaps I ought ; but save your scolding, my dear, 
till anothe time ; I hear some one at the door: (he retires and 
returns with the Rev. Mb. True-Heart.) 

J. Good evening, Mr. True-Heart. Pin glad you have 
called. Pray be seated. {Hands him a chair.) • 

S. And so am I, as I shall 

J. (Interrupting). Get out of a good scolding. (Laughingly). 
But I can give it you when he is gone. 

S. My wife was going to get into such a temper with me, 
sir, because I hadn't informed hsr of our arrangements for 
this evening. If you had come a few minutes later we might 
have been fighting : who knows ? 

Rev. Mr. T. (Laughing.) I don't think there would be 
many bones broken at any rate. I suppose Mr. Standfast 
forgot to tell you, till now. 

S. I forgot all about it till I came in to-night. 

J. I'll teach you to forget. 

S. I need no teaching to forget, my dear: my great difficulty 
is to remember things at the right time. (A knock is heard.) 
Ah, that will be our young friend, Mr. Hasty. I was beginning 
to fear he would not come. (He retires and returns with Hasty.) 

J. Good evening, Mr. Hasty. I am glad you have not 
forgotten to come. Mr. True- Heart, allow me to introduce you 
to Mr. Thomas Hasty ; Mr. Hasty, this is our esteemed pastor, 
Mr. True-Heart. (They both rise, shake hands and resume 
their seats.) 

y Rev. Mr. T. How are you, Mr. Hasty ? I am glad to meet 
you. I think I have not seen you at chapel for some weeks 
past. I hope you have not been unwell. 

H. Oh ! no, thanks. (Pauses). I think I may as well tell 
you at once that I have given up coming because I do not 
approve of your preaching. It seems to me that teetotalism 
is altogether out of place in the pulpit ; nor do I admire the 
attempts which, from time to time, you have made to import 
your teetotal doctrines into the Bible. 

Rev. Mr. T. Let me assure you, my dear sir, that whilst I 
have not the slightest wish to wound any one's feelings, I hold 
it to be my duty to declare what I believe to be the truth, 
however much some of my hearers may dislike my remarks. 

H. Excuse me, but I think that you have allowed yourself 
to be carried away so far by your zeal for the Temperance 
cause, that your judgment has become warped till you think 
the Bible favours your views, when it is clearly against you. 
In fact I deny that the Bible sanctions total abstinence at all. 
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Bet. Mb. T. And I think we shall be able to show you that 
you must be wrong. 

H. Well : I hope that I am open to conviction, bnt before 
yon begin your observations, let me ask as a favour that you 
will not overwhelm me with learned disquisitions on the 
original text, but meet me on my own ground. Let us take 
the Bible as it stands, and not as some of your teetotal com- 
mentators say it ought to be. 

Rev, Mb. T. Most willingly will I do so. I have no wish 
to take an unfair advantage of you. 

» S. It seems to me that Mr. Hasty is trying to take an 
unfair advantage of you, sir. 

Rev. Mb. T. Never mind, I think we have nothing to lose 
if we take the Bible as it is in this case. I suppose, Mr. Hasty, 
you will be ready to admit that the Bible is the Word of God, 
and that Old and New Testament alike are inspired by the 
same Holy Spirit ? And therefore as a whole the Bible must 
be consistent with itself. 

H. Most certainly. 

Rev. Mb. T. And no doubt you will also admit that being 
the Word of God, its teachings must harmonize with the laws 
of man's physical nature. And that whatever the Bible 
declares to be bad must be bad ; bad in its nature, and bad in 
its effects ; and whatever the Bible says is good, must be good 
in itself, and beneficial in its effects upon the body. In other 
words the Bible must be consistent with itself, and with the 
laws of man's physical nature, seeing that both come from the 
same All-wise Source. 

H. Yes, I can agree with you in all that you have said so 
far ; but what has this to do with Bible Temperance ? 

Rev. Mb. T. Don't you see that we have agreed upon 
certain principles which apply to the Bible as a whole, and 
which will guide us in our consideration of any passage or 
passages which may be brought forward for examination ? You 
are now at liberty to quote any portion of Scripture you like 
in support of your views. Here {takes a Bible from his poeket 
and holds it towards Hasty), I defy you to find me a passage 
that favours the use of intoxicating wine as a beverage, or one 
that condemns the practioe of total abstinence. 

H. {Takes the book and opens it). Well, how do you explain 
away such a passage as this? Psalm 104, verses 14 and 15 
together : " He oauseth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of man ; that he may bring forth food out of the 
earth ; and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil 
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to make his face to shine, and bread which strengthened 
man's heart." Yon see the Psalmist here includes wine in the 
same catalogue of blessings as bread and herbs and oil, all of 
which you no doubt regard as good things in their place. 

Bey. Mb. T. Please turn to Prov. 20th chapter, 1st verse : 
and let us hear what you will find there. 

H. (Reads). "Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging." 
But I don't see any explanation here. 

S. Don't the passages appear to contradict each other, Mr. 
Hasty ? In the passage you quoted wine is evidently spoken 
of as a blessing by the Psalmist. But the wise man calls it a 
" mocker." How do you account for such an apparent differ- 
ence in a book where there should be nothing but agreement ? 

H. I do not know what to make of it. 

J. But you agreed with Mr. True-Heart in saying that the 
Bible must be consistent with itself, didn't you ? 

H. I did, and I believe it to be so when rightly understood. 

Rev. Mb. T. That's it. Everything depends upon how we 
understand the passages we have just read. You understand 
both the Psalmist and the wise man to mean intoxicating 
wine ; whereas it is quite clear that they must either be speaking 
of two different things, or else that they flatly contradict each 
other. 

H. But they would never contradict each other, for they 
were both inspired men. 

S. The same thing could not gladden a man's heart and be 
a " mocker " at the same time. 

H. I am puzzled to tell how to reconcile these two passages. 

Rev. Mb. T. The explanation is easy enough. The Psalmist 
in his beautiful song of thanksgiving enumerates the good 
things which God has given for man's use ; and among them 
he mentions wine,. not intoxicating, but the fruit of the grape 
unfermented and unintoxicating; a drink which would really 
gladden the heart of any thirsty man whose taste was unper- 
verted. And I think it is also clear that the wise man is 
speaking of intoxicating wine, which we know to be a mocker 
indeed. Viewed in this light there is no difficulty, and no 
contradiction in these two passages. 

H. Well, I must admit that you have robbed me, not only 
of this passage, but also of a great many others which I 
intended to bring forward. 

S. We hold that wherever wine is spoken of as a good 
thing, there the good thing— grape juice — in some one of the 
many forms in which it was familiar to the ancients, is meant 
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by the sacred writers ; and wherever it is denounced as a bad 
thing, then the bad thing — intoxicating wine — is meant. 

[Enter Annie and Amy in breathless haste.] 

Annie. (To Standfast). Oh! father, yon have missed such 
a splendid treat : hasn't he, Amy dear ? 

Amy. Yes, Mr. Standfast, we have had sneh a glorious 
time of it to-night at the Band of Hope meeting. I wish you 
had been there, Mrs. Standfast. 

J. Why, what was there fresh ? 

Annie. Oh! Mr. Jolly came to speak to as about Bible 
wines, and he showed us such a lot of nice pictures of Bible 
countries. Beautiful vineyards with wine-presses in them, and 
all that sort of thing. 

Amy. And he showed us such a lot of funny little bottles 
full of Temperance wine. 

Annie. Yes, he held them up for us to see. Such a great 
big lot. 

S. But he could not hold so many up at once, could he ? 

Amy. Yea, he could ; they were all fastened together as if 
they had been put on a string, and he gave us such a lot to 
eat. 

J. Oh I I see ; Mr. Jolly was showing you some grapes. 

Annie. Yes, mother; and what do you think, father? 
Mr. Jolly told us, while we were eating them, that they were 
the same sort of wine as that spoken of by the Psalmist, 
where he says, "and wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man." We all felt sure he must be right too; for all our 
hearts were glad while we were eating them, they were so good. 

S. What a good illustration the little folks have given us 
of the very passage we have just been talking about. 

Rev. Mb. T. In their case we have seen exemplified the 
natural gladness of heart which the Psalmist no doubt had in 
mind, and which arises from the gratification of a natural 
taste in a natural way. 

H. Well, I must say that I have never seen the subject in 
such a light before. 

Annie. Mother, Amy wants me to go and look at her new 
hat : may I go ? 

' J. Yes, dear, but you must not stay long. 

Amy. Thank you, dear Mrs. Standfast, and good-night all. 

[Amy and Annie exeunt.] 

J. I think, Mr. Hasty, that you must admit now that we 
teetotalers are able to make out a good case. 

H. Well, I have not made out anywhere near such a good 
case as I thought I should have done. But what say you, 
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Mr. True-Heart, to the Saviour making wine at the marriage 
least in Cana of Galilee ? 

Bey. Mb. T. I will only ask yon one question in reply, 
and then I think you will he ahle to form your own opinion. 
Could Jesus make for the guests at the marriage that which 
by His Spirit he had inspired Solomon to call a mocker, and 
which also was not even to be looked at when it moved itself 
aright and gave its colour in the cup, because of its dangerous 
and deadly nature ? Surely Christ would not make for others to 
use that which His inspired servant had exhorted them to avoid. 

H. But did not He Himself use wine when he instituted 
the Lord's supper ? 

Rev. Mb. T. Yes, no doubt He used wine ; but it would not 
be fermented, for the Lord's Supper was instituted at the feast 
of the Passover, and during this feast everything which was 
fermented, whether meat or drink, was banished, it being 
contrary to the Levitioal law to have such things even in their 
dwellings. And surely Christ would not be guilty of breaking 
His own law. Nor would He use as the symbol of His own 
pure life-giving blood, an agent which has caused nothing but cor- 
ruption and death since its existence became known to mankind. 

H. Well, my friends, I am compelled to own tbat when I 
look at this subject in the light in which you have presented it, 
I feel that I must plead guilty to having allowed my prejudices 
to warp my judgment and blind my eyes to the truth. And I 
thank you sincerely for your kind efforts to set me right. 

S. Bight glad I am that you have been able to see where 
you were wrong. And now, my friends, before we separate, let 
us resolve that we will do all that we can to guard the high 
moral character of the Bible from the attacks of those who 
seek to make its teachings into excuses for their own self- 
indulgence. Seeing that we are surrounded by the evils of 
intemperance, let us endeavour by our life and example to do 
what little we can to uproot and destroy the deadly Upas tree 
of intemperance, which is threatening to destroy our social and 
national life, and so greatly marring the Redeemer's work and 
hindering the spread of His blessed kingdom. 

Rev. Mb. T. I am sure, my dear Mr. Standfast, that we can 
all agree with you in what you have just said. I believe it to 
be the duty of every Christian, and of every Christian minister, 
to exhort those around him to be sober, for without sobriety 
there can be no real piety in these days of wide-spread drunk- 
enness. All who name the name of Christ should be careful 
to depart from iniquity, and to set such an example before the 
world, that others seeing their good works may glorify their 
Father who is in heaven. I wish you all a very good night. 

All. Good-night. (Exeunt.) 
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'AISE me up gently — there — 
Now give me a breath of the pare, cool air ; 

I am dying at last — 

I am going so fast — 
But no one will care how soon I am cold — 
They'll hurry me under the dark, damp mould, 
And " only a pauper," they'll say as they pass, 
' • Another poor wretch is buried ; — alas ! 
That all were not lying beneath the sod 
Who so set at naught the great laws of God." 

Bring me water I pray ; 
I drank nothing else in my childhood's day. 

How it ran by our door ! — 

How it leapt on the shore ! — 
Oh ! why did I drink from the poisoned bowl 
That has wrecked my life and ruined my soul? 
That has laid in the grave my lovely wife, 
And filled my days with bitterest strife ? 
Who are you here ? Can you say me a prayer ? 
Do you think I can find forgiveness up there ? 

What a wretch I have been ! 
None but God knoweth how great is my sin. 
But the bowl I've forsook — 
Have you 'mong you a book — 
The book that tells of the " prodigal son " ? 
Ah 1 the life God gave me is almost gone — 
The shadows are deepening, my eyes are dim — 
I have heard your prayer and beautiful hymn ; 
I may be forgiven — God knows alone — 
I shall trust and hope to behold his throne. 

I am going — good-bye 1 — 
No one loves me down here — I hope that on high 

My pure wife waits for me 

By the great crystal sea — 
She loved me till death, so true was her heart — 
'Twill be sweet to meet her, never to part. 
My life has been bitter — I'm glad 'tis 'most o'er. 
Tour faces look sad — oh ! strive ye to save 
Some youth from despair and a vile drunkard's grave. 
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IS WINE A BLESSING? 

J. B. Gough. 

I WAS invited to dinner ,with a clergyman who is now Bishop 
of Carlisle, and we had a discussion for abont two hours. A 
titled lady was present and she helped him. I was alone and had 
to bear the whole brant of the battle in the scriptural argument. 

" The Bible permits the use of wine," said he. 

" Very well; " said I, " suppose it does." 

" The Bible sanctions the use of wine." 

" Very well ; suppose it does." 

" Our Saviour made wine." 

" I know He did." 

14 Why, we thought you were prepared to deny this." 

" I do not deny it. I can read." 

11 Wine is spoken of in the Bible as a blessing." 

I replied, " There are two kinds of wine spoken of in the Bible." 
" Prove it." 

" I do not know that I can, but I will tell you what it is, the 
w-i-n-e that is spoken of as ' a blessing ' is not the same w-i-n-e 
that is a ' mocker/ and the w-i-n-e that is to be drunk in the 
kingdom of heaven can not be the w-i-n-e of the wrath of God. 
So that, although I cannot prove it learnedly, I know it is so." 

II Now, there are others who go farther than I can go, but 
you will please let me go just as far as I can understand it, and 
if I cannot go any farther, don't find fault with me. I hold 
that the Bible permits total abstinenoe ; and I would rather 
search the Bible for permission to give up a lawful gratifica- 
tion for the sake of my weak-headed brother, who stumbles 
over my example into sin, than to see how far I can follow 
my own propensities without committing sin, and bringing 
condemnation upon any one's soul." 

Another gentleman who came to me for a long talk, said, 
" I have a conscientious objection to teetotalism, and it is this : 
our Saviour made wine at the marriage of Cana in Galilee." 

"I know He did." 

" He made it because they wanted it." 

" So the Bible tells us." 

" He made it of water." 

"Yes." 

"Well, He performed a miracle to make that wine." 

" Yes." 

" Then He honoured and sanctified wine by performing a 
miracle to make it. Therefore," said he, "I feel that if I 
should give up the use of wine, I should be guilty of ingrati- 
tude, and should be reproaching my Master. 
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11 Sir/' said I, •« I can understand how yon should feel so ; 
but is then nothing else that yon pat by, which oar Saviour 
has honoured ? " 

" No, I don't know that there is." 

" Do you eat barley bread ? " 

" No ; " and then he began to laugh. 

« And why f" 

" Because I don't like it." 

" Very well, sir," said I ; l( oar Saviour sanctified barley bread 
just as much as He ever did wine. He fed 5,000 people on 
barley loaves manufactured by a miracle. Ton pat away barley 
bread from the low motive of not liking it. I ask you to put 
away wine from the higher motive of bearing the infirmity of 
your weaker brother, and so fulfilling the law of Christ." That 
man signed a pledge three days afterward. 



THE CONFESSION. 



THERE'S somewhat on my breast, father, 
There's somewhat on my breast ! 
The live-long day I sigh, father, 

At night I cannot rest ; 
I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so, 
A weary weight oppresseth me,— 
The weary weight of woe ! 

'Tis not the lack of gold, father, 

Nor want of worldly gear ; 
My lands are broad and fair to see, 

My friends are Mnd and dear ; 
My kin are leal and true, father, 

They mourn to see my grief ; 
But, oh ! 'tis not a kinsman's hand 

Can give my heart relief 1 

'Tis not that Janet's false, father, 

'Tis not that she's unkind ; 
Though busy flatterers swarm around, 

I know her constant mind. 
Tis not the coldness of her heart 

That chills my labouring breast, — 
It?* that confounded cucumber 

I ate, and can 1 1 digest / 
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THE WEAVER LAD. 

David Lawton. 

I KNEW a fine young weaver lad 
Not many years ago, 
With heart as true, and face as fair 
As any you may know. 

Though poor bis lot, he strove to rise ; 

All honest means he tried, 
Made Temperance fair his shield and guard, 

Religion true his guide. 

He loved a girl with- nut-brown hair, 

Whose mother was so fine ; 
Her father was a olerk of works, 

And in the building line. 

At first the fair one smiled on him, 

And vowed she'd be his wife, 
And share his lot however poor, 

And oheer bim through the strife. 

But in an evil hour, one day 

She by the window sat 
With one of her fine lady friends, 

Engaged in pleasant ohat. 

While there, they saw the weaver-lad, 

With heart so blythe and gay, 
A heavy warp upon his back, 

Gome trudging past that way. 

41 Look 1 " said her friend with scornful lip ; 

" Is that the one you'd wed ? 
Take him,— you marry poverty ; 

Tou must Lave lost your head. 

" Dream not of love with one like him ; 

Look higher for a mate, 
And send your stupid hind away 

Before it is too late." 

Her pride was touched, for proud she 

On foolish fashion bent, 
And so she listened to her friend, 

And changed her first intent. 

The weaver lad she turned adrift 

Because he was so poor ; 
She did not see the good that lay 

In him she thought a boor. 
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Years passed ; — the wearer went away, 

Galled to a higher sphere ; 
And faithfully he filled his place, 

Held on his high eareer. 

And in his happy home one day 

I sat with him at tea, 
And thought of her who faithless was, 

Who failed his worth to see : 

And as I looked upon his wife 

And home — fit for a king, 
I knew he'd gained a priceless gem, 

And missed a worthless thing. 

Ay, worthless did I say ? for she 
Who scorned him in her pride 

Has blighted all her future life, 
And lost her name beside. 

For to an empty fop she gave 

What little heart she had, 
And with her for awhile he played, 

And then went to the bad. 

He drank his precious hours away ; 

A weak beFotted slave, 
Dishonoured and disowned he went 

Down to a drunkard's grave. 

And she was left to mourn her fate, 
As scores have mourned before 

Who've turned poor worthy lads away 
In folly from their door. 

You maidens fair, when choosing men, 

Remember what I say, 
And look well to the characters 

Of those who own your sway. 

Choose not for gold — for gold may fly, 
Leave you with nought but dross ; 

And when too late, in grief you'll find 
How great indeed your loss. 

Bemember, from the humblest ranks 

The truest men arise ; 
Choose worthy, temperate men, and then 

You'll find your choice is wise. 
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THE LEPEB. 

N. P. Willis. 

JLt was noon ; 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touch' d 
The loathsome water to his fever'd lips, 
Praying that he might be so bless'd — to die ! 
Footsteps approaoh'd, and with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying, " Unclean ! unclean ! " and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o'er 
The leper's prostrate form, pronounced his name — 
" Helon 1 " The voioe was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument — most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
" Helon ! arise 1 " and he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before him. 

Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon's eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No followers at His back, nor in His hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear/; yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if He smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced His lips, 
The lion would have crouch'd to in his lair. 

His garb was simple, and His sandals worn : 
His stature modell'd with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance the impress of a God, 
Touch'd with the opening innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon ; His hair unshorn 
Fell to His shoulders ; and His curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

He look'd on Helon earnestly a while, 

As if His heart were moved, and, stooping down, 
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He took a little water in His hand 

And laid it on his brow, and said, " Be clean." 

And lo ! the scales fell from him, and his blood 

Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 

And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 

The dewy softness of an infant stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed ; and he fell down 

Prostrate at Jesus' feet, and worshipp'd Him. 



ROSA'S LAST WORDS. 

W. P. W. Buxton. 

" f\B. ! mother dear, I feel so ill ; I know I'm sinking fast ; 
VJ The doctor says I cannot live, my time will soon be past. 
My father loved me once, I know, but now he seems so sad : 
He does not kiss me when he comes — is it the drink he's had ? 
And when the parson came last week he said he grieved to 

hear 
That father had begun to drink so much of wine and beer. 
If father drinks, 'tis very wrong — there's poison in the cap, 
'Twill turn his brain, and ruin bring, and he must give it up. 
He'll love me more when I am gone, and may he learn to 

think 
Of you, and Tom, and Frank at home, and give up all his 

drink. 
I used to meet him at the gate when he came home at night, 
And he would take me on his knee, and point out stars so 

bright. 
He always used to go to church, but now he stays away, 
And when he comes to bed at night he never kneels to pray. 
And, mother, sometimes you look sad — you used to be so gay ; 
You often weep — tell me why ? What makes your hair bo 

grey? 
But if I die ere father comes, tell him I've gone away, 
To live with God in realms above, where all is endless day. 
I want to see him just once more before I leave this land, 
But ere he comes my bouI must go, and with my Saviour 

stand; 
And, mother, tell my father dear to taste of drink no more, 
And if he loves his Bosa true he will at onoe give o'er ; 
And tell him, too, that where I go all shall be bright and fair, 
And in that pure and holy land shall be no drunkards there.'' 

She laid her head upon her bed, and clasped her feeble hands, 
Her happy soul had passed away, and burst its earthen bands. 
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When father oame,lie heard the words which Rosa left behind, 
And hitter tears rolled down his cheeks, and grief disturbed 

his mind. 
That very night, upon his knees, he prayed that God would 

/ give 
Him strength to keep his new resolve — a sober life to live. 
And now he's joined the Band of Hope, and pledged to drink 

no more ; 
He comes at night nnto his home, as oft he used before. 
Each Sabbath morn when he awakes he dons his Sunday 

best, 
And thanks the Lord who Sabbaths gave that weary souls 

might rest. 
And when the people leave the Church one man is seen to 

stay, 
And shed a tear upon the grave of Rosa, passed away. 
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TRUST your mother, little one ; 
In life's morning just begun, 
You will find some grief, some fears, 

Which perhaps may cause you tears ; 
But a mother's kiss may heal 
Many griefs that children feel ; 
Trust your mother — seek to prove 
Giateful for her thoughtful love. 

Trust your mother, noble youth, 
Turn not from the paths of truth ; 
In temptation's evil hour, 
Seek her ere it gains new power. 
She will never guide you wrong ; 
Faith in her will make you strong ; 
Trust your mother, aim to prove 
Worthy of her fondest love. 

Trust your mother, maiden fair ; 
Love will guide your steps with care ; 
Let no oloud e'er eome between — 
Let no shadow e'er be seen, 
Hiding from your mother's heart 
What may prove a poisoned dart ; 
Trust your mother, seek to prove 
Worthy of her sacred love. 




LANGTON'S ESCAPE FKOM THE LICENSED 

VICTUALLERS. 

A Dialogue, by W. Hoyle. 

CHARACTERS : 

Edward Langton, Esq A gentleman of high position. 

William Mr. Langton's servant. 

Mr. Ready Temperance Agent. 

Th™ B^oadhead, } Dotation «"»* ^nsed Victuallers. 
Widow Smith and her Orphan Children : —Fruits of the Traffic. 



(Enter Edward Langton, Esq. — sits down to write,) 

Langton. William 1 (Enter William.) 

William. Here, sir ! 

L. Where are you ? 

W. Here, sir ! 

L. Where were you when I called you ? 

W . Coming here, sir ! 

L. How could you be here, when I did'nt see you ? 

W. I wasn't here, sir ! 

L. Didn't I hear you say, " Here, sir? " 

W. I was coming sir ! 

L. You'll have to be going soon, if you don't alter. What 
have you been doing ? 

W. Nothing sir I 

L. Did I engage you to do nothing ? 

W. No, sir ! 

L. What then ? 

W. To help you, sir ! 

L. And can you be helping me when you are doing nothing ? 

W. That depends, sir 1 

L. How depends ? 

W. Depends upon circumstances, sir ! 

L. What circumstances ? 

W. The circumstances of the case, sir ! 

L. What case, you stupid fellow ? 

W. Why, sir, if in case a gentleman was doing nothing, and 
his servant was doing the same, it might be said that the 
servant was helping bis master. 

L. (Attempts to strike W.) Do you mean to insinuate that I 
do nothing ? 

W. Never, sir ; I was only supposing a case, sir ! 

L. You must not suppose anything while you remain in my 
service ; remember that, will you ? 

W. Yes, sir. (Attempts to go away.) 
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L, William ! 

W. Here, sir ! 

L. Did'nt I tell you I wanted you ? 

W. Yes , sir ! 

L. Then why did you go away, you stupid fellow ? Take this 
parcel to Mrs. Clapping, and tell her there's no offence ; your 
master is calling for the other you brought her. What have 
I told yon to do ? 

W. (Repeats slowly.) To take this parcel to Mrs. Ciuppins, 
and tell ner in confidence my master is falling in love with 
her daughter. 

L. (Runs to strike him, but W. runs also.) You senseless 
fellow, to imagine that a gentleman of my position in society 
should think about an insignificant creature like Miss Ciuppins ! 
Mow listen while I repeat the instructions. (Repeats the 
message). Can you tell me now what it in ? 

W. Yes, sir! 

L. Repeat it. 

W. (Slowly.) Take this parcel to Mrs. Ciuppins, and tell 
her it's of no consequence — 

L. Stop I stop 1 you stupid. I see plainly you'll never do 
forme. (Writes the message on paper.) There! take that 
parcel and this message to Mrs. Ciuppins, 

W. Which shall I give her first,— the parcel or the message ? 

L. Which you like, you ass; go along. (W. goes off.) I 
could do with that fellow if bis memory were as lively as his 
imagination ; but he is such a perpetual bore, everlastingly 
digressing, supposing, or inferriug something out of nothing. 
What I want is an intelligent, designing ; no, not designing, 
considerate, — yes, considerate, — knowing, young gentleman ; 
one who considers his master's welfare, and knows how to 
attend to it. (A knock.) Come in. (Enter Mr. Ready.) 
Take a seat, sir. (Sits down.) Pray, what is your business ? 

B. Have I the honour of addressing Edward Langton, Esq.? 

L. That is my name, sir. 

B. I have called respecting the claims of a benevolent 
society. Permit me to observe, that I have often heard with 
pleasure of the very liberal patronage and support rendered 
by you to benevolent societies in thin town. 

L. Benevolence, — yes, that is the term, -benevolence should 
be cherished in every breast ; benevolence ought to be the 
ruling motive in every heart ; benevolence is wise, and seeks 
to reclaim the erring ; benevolence is strong, and seeks to 
support the weak. 

B. I rejoice in the hope that one so distinguished as your- 
self will ere long be identified with our glorious Temperance 
movement* 
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L. (Looks surprised.) Temperance did yon say ? — temperance I 

B. Yes, sir. 

L. I want to hear nothing about Buch foolish innovations. 

B. You like to hear something about benevolence, sir ? 

L. Ah, yes ! Benevolenoe is a noble sentiment ; benevolence 
is a generous principle ; benevolenoe gives garments to the 
naked ; benevolence gives medicine to the sick ; benevolenoe 
gives food to the hungry. 

B. I rejoice in the hope that one so distinguished as your- 
self will ere long be identified with — 

L. Do you wish to mock me by repeating that sentence? 

B. Never, sir, never. There is but one step between you 
and temperance. 

L. Nonsense, sir ; what do you mean ? 

B. Ignorance, si*, of the — 

L. Have I not spent years at college — have I not studied 
with Lord Noddington and the Marquis of Hopover ; and do 
you now add insult to mockery by insinuating that I am 
ignorant? 

B. Never, sir, never. 

L. But you did say ignorant ; I heard you. 

B. It oocurred to me, sir, that you were not thoroughly 
acquainted with the characteristics of our glorious movement. 
You will pardon the liberty which I take in speaking thus 
freely to you. 

L. yes. I would talk to a street sweeper as readily 
as I would to a peer of the realm. My mission here is to seek 
out the lost and depraved, wherever they are, and however 
they may have fallen. My mission is by precept, by example, 
and by every self-denying effort to do all the good I can. 

B. To do that, sir, for a single day, is better than a whole 
lifetime of outward profession. 

L. I tell you I'm in earnest about the salvation of others. 
Tell me of a society that seeks to preserve the young from 
temptation, — tell me of a society that seeks to preserve a weak 
brother, — tell me of a society that seeks . to restore a fallen 
brother, — and I am ready to help such, with all my heart. My 
Master went about doing good, and I must follow Him. 

B. If in this town there is one society which answers to 
your description, it is the one I represent. What, let me ask, 
is to secure the children of our Sabbath Schools from the 
manifold temptations of Btrong drink, but the Band of Hope 
movement ? Who are the weaker brethren, requiring from you 
the example of a Christian abstainer, but the young members 
of our eburohe8 ? Who is that fallen brother, coming to you 
for aid, but the poor, deluded drunkard ? Hear now the word 
of the Lord; — •• Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, doit 
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with all thy might." ' " He that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin." Can yon say that you are 
ignorant of these things ? 

Li. Intemperance is a terrible evil, I admit. A great brewer 
once said, " The struggle of the school, the library, and the 
church on the one hand, against the beer-honse and the gin- 
palaee on the other, is but one development of the war between 
heaven and hell." 

B. O sir, it is sad to reflect that a man of your intelligence 
— knowing, as you do, the frightful effects of strong drink upon 
society — realizing, as you do, its blighting influence upon the 
Sabbath-schools and the church, — I say, is it not sad to reflect, 
that while we are seeking to cope with this giant evil, and 
shield our people from it, you stand aloof from a movement so 
Christ-like, and withal profess to be in earnest about the 
salvation of souls? 

L. Your words pierce me like arrows. Here is a cheque for 
£5 towards your society. 

B. While I thank you for so much, permit me to say that 
we seek not yours but you. 
L. What more can I do for you ? Have I not given you £5 ? 
B. The influence of your example on the side of Temperance 
would be worth more than your house full of gold. 
L. (Aside.) Strange man, very. 

B. You are honourably connected with the Sabbath-schools 
of this town ; your very name is a household word. Every 
teacher and scholar might safely follow your example, but for 
that one glass of wine which they know you take. That one 
glass, sir, if continued, may be to thousands a stumblingblook 
and an offence. Hear now the word of the Lord : — " Woe unto 
him by whom the offence cometh ; it were better for him that 
a millstone were hung about his neck, and he cast into the 
depths of the sea, rather than he should offend one of these 
little ones." 

L. Call upon me to-morrow, and bring the pledge book with 
you. (Exit Agent.) If ever a man can make converts, that 
man can. Certainly he's made one of me. He's a noble 
fellow! . Wise as Solomon — fearless as a lion. I've been the 
victim of a delusion all these years— following the multitude of 
professors — talking about benevolence, and talking about 
Christian self-denial, and would not even give up my glass of 
wine to save others. If I live till to-morrow I'll sign the 
pledge. To-morrow, did I say ? No, I must do it now, while 
oonviotion is strong. (Calls William. A voice — Here, sir.) 
Bon after that gentleman, and tell him I want him now. I 
feel I must do it now. I have heard many men in my time, 
but certainly this Temperance Agent speaks like one desperately 
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in earnest — and I cannot deny what he says — my conscience 
tells me it is all true, every word — what is a man worth if he 
has not the moral courage to act up to his convictions ? — 
nothing ! (Re-entet Agent.) Sorry to trouble yon farther — have 
yon the pledge-book with yon ? 

B. Yes, here it is. (Pulling it out.) 

L. Then I will sign it now. (Signs the pledge.) There ! it is 
done — Heaven help me to keep it 1 

R. Amen. Heaven helps those that help themselves. 

L. Yon are right. I have taken the first step in a new 
career — a noble course, it is trne — but — 

R. What ! are yon beginning to falter already ? — are you 
afraid of enemies ? 

L. No, I have no fear of enemies — but I do want to be saved 
from my friends. 

B. Yon are better without such friends. 

L. That may be true, but we must live at peace with all 
men, if possible. (Looks at his watch.) Can yon stay with 
me to-night? It will be a terrible struggle, but if yon remain 
I shall take heart and I hope stand firm to my pledge. 

B. Certainly — it is my duty to help a weaker brother. 

L. You see, gentlemen of my standing are beset with strong 
temptations — one is expected to conform to custom. 

K. Resist the devil and he will flee from yon — be brave and 
you will conquer. " Life is real, life is earnest." 

L. There ! that's the idea ! I must be desperately in 
earnest, like you, if I must succeed ; then if my friends see 
how determined I am they will leave me to myself. (A knock.) 
Come in 1 (Enter William.) 

W. Please, sir, there's a deputation from the Licensed 
Victuallers' Benevolent Society waiting to see you. 

L. Tell them I'll be at liberty directly. (Exit W.) Now 
before I call these gentlemen in, what would yon advise me 
to do ? 

R. How can I tell until I know their business ? — call them 
in. 

L. William ! — (a voice " Here, sir ! ") — show the gentlemen 
in. (Enter John Sleek and Thomas Broadhead.) Oh, I 
remember ! — Messrs. Sleek and Broadhead — be seated, gentle- 
men. Let me see, you represent the — ah — 

S. The Licensed Victuallers' Benevolent Association. 

L. Yes, I like benevolent societies. 

S. Exactly, sir. It was knowing your generous sympathy 
towards benevolent societies which induced us to call — we want 
you to preside at our anniversary dinner. Your name and 
influence, sir, would render great service to the Licensed 
Victuallers. 
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Ii. Indeed! 

B. Ton see, sir, the Licensed Victuallers are a much 
maligned body in these days' — what with Bands of Hope, 
Church Temperance Societies, and the United Kingdom 
Alliance, public opinion is setting dead against us. People 
will scarcely believe that there is any good in the trade, and 
we want the patronage of gentlemen of high social position 
like yourself to refute all such base insinuations and secure 
for the trade that respectability which we consider it deserves. 
(A knock.) 

L. Gome in ! (Enter William). 

W. Please, sir, here's a poor woman with two children, in 
great distress, wishes to speak to you. 

L. Show them in. (Enter Mrs. Smith and children,) Wei), 
my good woman ? 

Mas. S. Excuse the liberty I take, sir, but hearing of your 
benevolence, I felt that you would pity and help a poor woman 
in great distress. 

L. Have you no husband ? 

Mas. S. I once had, sir, as good a husband as ever breathed ; 
but he took to drinking — stopping out night after night at the 
public-houses, until we had'nt a bit of bread in the cupboard, 
nor any fire in the grate. He went on from bad to worse, sir, 
until last week they brought him home dead ! — killed in a 
drunken row ! Whatever shall I do, with these little children 
to keepl 

L. (Turning to Sleek and Broadhead.) Gentlemen, this is a 
remarkable coincidence — you came here to persuade me that 
the liquor traffic is respectable and good, a trade to be com- 
mended ; but here this poor woman's evidence goes to prove 
that the drink trade is detrimental to peace and happiness, a 
system that breeds cruelty, wretchedness and death ! What 
is your view of the case, Mr. Beady ? 

B. Messrs. Sleek and Broadhead, you represent the Licensed 
Victuallers — you boast of benevolence ! How much have you 
done to restore peace and comfort to the home of this poor 
woman ? Your trade robbed her of a sober husband and her 
children of a kind father. Your trade allured him from the 
paths of safety — befooled, debased, cursed him — now he lies 
in a drunkard's grave 1 Look at his broken-hearted wife — 
behold his starving children! Where is the respectability 
you claim for the trade in strong drink? where the 
benevolence, the goodness you boast? Follow me to the 
prison — the mad house — the poor house — the asylum ! and 
I will show you the fruits of your traffic ! Bead the testimony 
of judges, statesmen, chaplains and ministers, who come face 
to face with our nation's misery ; and with one voioe they 
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declare that your trade is the prolific source of crime, pauper 
ism, insanity and prematnre death. This poor woman and 
her starring children, destitute and wretched, is hut one case 
out of tea thousand that are daily crying to heaven for deliv- 
erance ; and as certain as there is a God in heaven, so sore wfll 
come the day when your trade will be Bwept from the land ! 

L. Gentlemen, my friend has answered for me — I cannot 
lend my name to a trade so vile and iniquitous — you may 
retire. (Exeunt 8. and B.) Tou, my poor woman, and your 
starving children, have my warmest sympathy — (gwem her 
money)— ibis will help you for the present. Call when you 
want more help, and I will make some provision for your 
welfare. (Exeunt Mrs, S. and children.) And now, Mr. JEteady, 
let me thank you— indeed my gratitude for this service shall 
not rest in mere words. Tou have rescued me from these 
wicked men — words cannot express my detestation of the 
traffic — the trade in human tears and blood. This is a night 
long to be remembered. Happily my position enables me to 
render signal service to any good cause, and as I am satisfied 
now that yourt is the best movement to improve sooiety, the 
Band of Hope, the Temperance Sooiety and the United 

Kingdom Alliance shall have my constant help and support 

(hands him card) — here is my card ; make any use you like of 
me. Good-night. 

(Shake hands warmly and Exeunt) 



TO-MORROW. 



A bright little boy, with a laughing face, 
Whose every motion was full of grace, 
Who knew no trouble, and feared no care ; 
The light of our household— the youngest there. 

Hejwas too young — this little elf, 
With troublesome questions to vex himself; 
But for many days a thought would rise, 
And bring a shade to the dancing eyes. 

He went to one whom he thought more wits 
Than any other beneath the skies — 
" Mother "—0 word that makes the home I— 
•* Tell me when will to-morrow come ?" 
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" It is almost night," the mother said ; 
" Almost time for my boy to be in bed ; 
When yon wake up, and 'tis day again, 
It will be, my darling, to-morrow then." 

The little boy slept through all the night, 
Bnt woke with the first red streaks of light ; 
He pressed a kiss on his mother's brow. 
And whispered — " Is it to-morrow now ? " 

" No. little Eddie, this is to-day- 
To-morrow is always one night away." 
He pondered awhile, bnt joys oame fast, 
And the vexing question quickly passed. 

But it eame again with the shades of night ; 
44 Will it be to-morrow when it is light ? " 
From years to eome he seemed care to borrow, 
He tried bo hard to catch to-morrow. 

" You cannot eateh it, my little Ned — 
Enjoy to-day," the mother said. 
" Some wait for to-morrow through many a year, 
And 'tis always ooming but never here." 



AID A BEOTHEE. 

BT M UBBJT HILL. 

IT is no use to preach to a soul in distress, 
When his wants are a score and his woes are no less ; 
If thus you would aid him, you sadly must fail : 
Let him do the preaching, just list to his tale. 

And thus you can see by what false light he steers, 
And judge why he stumbles, what obstacle fears ; 
Find the depth of his sorrow, his errors define, 
And measure his heart by the feeling of thine. 

Put yourself in his place, and perchance you will see 
That you ooold shun evil no better than he ; 
For want and misfortune have brought his soul low, 
And shrouded Hope's light with a black mist of woe. 

Make an effort to start him upon the right track ; 
Clear the way to some comfort that now he must lack ; 
Let sympathy shine in the gleam of your eye, 
And brotherly love point the way to the sky. 
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FATHER, STEER STRAIGHT TO ME ! 

J. K. Robinson.. 

OH ! wildly blows the wind to night, 
As swift the gale sweeps by — 
The timid heart beats with affright, 
To think of tempests nigh ; 
Fearfully — on the rock-girt shore — 

The waves of ooean beat ; 
While clonds of foam, amid the roar, 
Are hurried to our feet. 

'Twas on a stormy night like this, 

Close by the dashing spray, 
A youthful voice was heard to call — 

" My father — come this way ; 
Avoid the rooks on either hand, 

And oh 1 steer straight to me : 
Behold this light upon the shore, 

Where I am waiting thee." 

The father heard his darling child, 

And, guided by the ray, 
Was thus enabled to escape 

The dangers of the bay. 
And soon upon the solid ground 

He clasped him to his breast, 
Then quickly in his cottage home 

Slumbered in peaceful rest. 

But ah ! ere long, that treasured^boy 

Was doomed to pass away, 
Borne from the darkness of earth's'night 

To realms of endless day. 
Yet still his parent hears him call, 

Across life's troubled sea, 
" Avoid the rooks of sin and shame, 

Steer, father, straight to me ! 

" I've passed the bounds of time and space. 

I've gained the wished-for shore, 
Once met upon that peaceful strand, 

Partings shall be no more." 
" Ay, by God's help," he cried, " I will, 

Whate'er I suffer here, 
I'll strive to gain that heavenly shore, 

And meet my darling there." 
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GAIN AND LOSS. 



IN maintaining our position as abstainers, we must be ready, 
if need be, to suffer, for that which we believe to be right 
and true. With the true-hearted abstainer, it is the know- 
ledge of the enormity of drink, and the full recognition of the 
fact that so long as it is used its ravages will be felt in all 
grades of society, and its debasing influences remain un- 
checked, that makes him suffer in the estimation of his 
fellows, and be counted a fool rather than encourage the use 
of intoxicating drink, or do that which he believes to be wrong. 
Better a thousand times to be wronged than wrong. He has 
made the cause of Truth his own, and because it is true, that 
misery and drink are linked together, and abstinence and 
sobriety are bound together, he unflinchingly maintains 
his position regardless of the snarls of society and the sneers 
of drinking associates. He may lose mere acquaintances, but 
can never lose a friend. The satisfaction of having done 
what is right, will more than compensate for the loss of drink- 
ing companions, whose friendship is more with the bottle than 
the man. 

When, we consider the gain to every abstainer by living 
out his principles truthfully and honestly, we may safely affirm 
that his gain is far greater than his loss. He may lose drinking 
associates, but he gains true-hearted friends. He may lose 
expensive luxuries, but he gains solid comforts. He may lose 
the worthless smile of society, but he gains the blessing of the 
reformed drunkard. He may lose the fawning patronage of 
the world, but he gains Heaven's " Well done 1 " Bemember 
the Hebrew abstainers who refused the king's drink, but gained 
in favour both with God and man, and the only charge that 
could be preferred against them was against their faithfulness 
to their God. Bather than bow down to the great image on 
the plains of Dura, they were oast into the fiery furnace, but 
came forth unhurt ; God had protected them. Bather than 
listen to the seductions of Potiphar's wife, Joseph is sent to 
prison, and God vindicated him. This has been the history of 
truth in all ages, and will be in all time. Dungeons, tortures, 
fire and sword, have all conspired against truth. But it lives. 
God has protected it, and God will vindicate it. Brother 
abstainers, press onward until every home in the land is in 
itself a Temperance Society. Press onward I until the power 
and truth of our principles have been received by all classes. 
Press onward t until the misery, wrong, cruelty, sin and death 
caused by drink, against God and man, have been removed 
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from the land. Press onward I until the good which flows 
from perfect Bobriety has been established in every regiment 
in service, bringing with it good order, good disciplines*)* 
tentment and prosperity. Press onward I brother abstainers, 
not resting satisfied with the earthly prosperity of abstinence, 
however good ; not feeling content with the happiness of 
family blessings, however precious ; not resting self-satisfied 
with individual advancement, however gratifying, but pressing 
on to the prize of our high calling in Jesus Christ. This must 
be the end for which we toil and labour. Before the glory of 
that crown, in all its eternal glory and everlasting life, every- 
thing on earth grows dim, and fades away. Drink has divested 
thousands of earthly joy, and robbed them of that crown of 
life which fadeth not away. Abstinence has regained for 
multitudes the comforts of an earthly home, and blessed be 
God, it has been the means of leading many to the Cross of 
Christ, and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Press onward then, though foes may frown, 

While mercy's gate is open ; 
Accept the Ctobh and win the Grown, 

Love's everlasting token. 



LILLIE'S LEGACY. 

Mrs. E. C. A. Allen. 



IN a pretty, dainty chamber, 
Where the sunbeams loved to come, 
Blinds were drawn, and hearts were sorrowing 

Full of grief and full of gloom. 
Little Lillie lay a dying ; 

Her light step might never more 
Trip down stairs to welcome father 
At the quickly opened door. 

Never more should her sweet kisses 

Press his brow, and lips and cheek, 
Thrilling his full heart with rapture 

Deeper far than words can speak : 
Never more in fond caressing 

Shall her arms his neck embrace ; 
Never more his cares be lightened 

By the sunshine of her face. 

All the house is hushed and silent 

Save the stifled moans of woe ; 
Fcr the messenger was waiting 

And they knew their pet must go. 
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Calm as summer lake unruffled 
E'en by zephyr's gentlest breath 

Lay the patient little sufferer 
In the chill embrace of Death. 

Just one wish she strives to utter — 
- Hark ! what is it 7 " Father, dear, 
Tell me, please, how much I've cost you 

Just to keep me for one year." 
M Hush ! my darling," said her father, 

For he feared her head grew light ; 
" Well but father, please to tell me, 

For I want to know to-night." 

With a breaking heart her father 

Just to soothe his child replied, 
" Thirty pounds, perhaps, or forty." 

" Oh ! then father dear," she cried, 
" When your Lillie's gone to Heaven 

Will you please that sum to spend, 
And next year in memory of me 

Bibles to poor children send, 
That they too may hear of Jesus 

And of His bright heaven of bliss ? 
Say you'll do it, dearest father, 

Seal your promise with a kiss." 

With a choking voice the father 

Cried, " I will, my precious child ! " 
Kissed his dear one, and the angels 

Caught her from him whilst she smiled. 
Father's darling, dead, yet speaketh ; j 

Tear by year those books are given, ' 
Lillie's legacy to children, 

Leading them to God and Heaven. 



ONLY A GLASS. 

FBOM A TALE BY J. B. GOUGH. 

TTIWAS Christmas eve : the snow fell fast, 
JL Transforming all things as it fell, 
Clothing in beauty e'en the ground 
As thick it lay o'er hill and dell. 

A cottage with its roof of thatch 

And glossy ivy mantling o'er, 
With rustic porch, now white with snow 

Standing around its ample door. 
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Within that oot so clean and bright, 
In the warm firelight's ruddy gleam, 

With busy hands and footsteps light 
An aged woman might be seen. 

Her face, though marked by many a sorrow, 
Was now all lighted up with joy, 

Thinking with gladness that to-morrow 
Would bring them back their only boy. 

A year ago he left his home — 

With many prayers they let him go- 
That other scenes might help him break 
The love of drink that bound him so. 

As once again he came to them — 
Quite banished now were all their fears — 

No more the slave of drink, to be 
The stay of their declining years. 



Hard by the green the alehouse stood, 
And as the coach came in that night 

With smiles the landlord might be seen 
Watching the passengers alight. 

A young man with a hurried step 

In vain to pass unnoticed tried. 
" What ! John, have you come back again ? " 

With beaming smile the landlord cried. 

" I'm glad to see you ; step inside, 
And just to warm you have a drop.' 1 

Once more to pass the young man tried : 
" Mother will wait — I cannot stop." 

" Not drink with me ? " the landlord said ; 

" You'll never treat an old friend so." 
He paused, with shame hung down his head— 

" Well, just one glass, and then I'll go." 

One glass he drank, but it awoke 
The slumbering power of drink again ; 

Like mountain torrent rushing on, 
To stay its course 'twere all in vain. 
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His old companions gathered round — 
A noisy, drunken, reckless crew ; 

Glass after glass with them he drank — 
Ah ! loving mother, if you knew ! 

At last, quite drunk, they laid him down 
Helpless within an outer shed. 

Colder and colder grew the night — 
The dawn of Christmas found him dead. 

His mother broken-hearted died — 
Her boy had filled a drunkard's grave. 

Oh ! landlord, had you known the curse 
Of that one glass of drink you gave ! 

His father lived, his reason gone, 
And passers-by would hear him say, 

Seated outside each sunny morn, 
" My boy comes home again to- day." 



HOW DO YOU VOTE? 

Thomas B. Thompson. 
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OW do you vote? 
That is the question. 



We ask not your party, or creed, 

We ask not your race or complexion, 
Or how you have voted before — 

But how will you vote next election ? 
You say, you're a temperance man,* 

That drink never tickles your palate ; 
We're glad ; but we measure, you know, 

Our friends by their acts at the ballot. 

Friend James is a " temperance man," 

And so is our good neighbour, Weller— 
Both talk of strong drink as a curse — 

But keep it themselves in the cellar. 
Friend Jones represents well the men 

Who pity the drunkard's condition ; 
But none of the three ever vote 

For strict, unreserved, Prohibition. 



88 No Public- House in Heaven. 
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How do you stand ? 
That is the question. 

" No licence," or plenty of drink 

Yon are voting for one or the other ; 
There is no half measure between, 

Which side have you taken, my brother ? 
The question is pointed and clear, 

You vote for salvation, or ruin — 
For life to the nation at large, 

Or death, through distilling and brewing. 

Our value of temperance men 

Is formed at the polls, each election : 
We measure them there by their votes, 

Assembled for common protection. 
The votes of the people control 

Affairs in the town and the nation, 
The voter deciding between 

Corruption and wise ministration. 

How do you vote ? 
That is the question. 

Do you believe it is right 

To vote for the nation's dishonour t 
To vote for h«r downfall and shame, 

And thus bring destruetion upon her ? 
Your vote's elect men who make laws, 

Suppressing, or aiding this drinking ; 
And each individual is ' 

Responsible, I have been thinking. 

i It matters not what the man is, 

How high, or how low, his position ; 
If casting his ballot for drink, 

He votes for his fellows' perdition. 
That drink is our country's curse 

Is a fact, beyond all denial, 
And now, it is high time, I think, 

We gave Prohibition a trial. 



NO PUBLIC-HOUSE IN HEAVEN. 

Hakbibt Beaven. 

A CURIOUS thought of late did strike 
My wondering, musing brain, 
What would a drunkard's heaven be like. 
If heaven he chanced to gain ? 
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The heaven which we by faith embrace, 
His heart would deem too dim ? 

A heaven where drink could have no place 
Would be no heaven to him ! / 

I knew a child whose gentleness 

Won every stranger's praise, 
Though blighted by the sore distress 

That comes from drink-oursed days. 

The little maiden oft of heaven 

In solitude would think, 
And sigh that one she loved had given 

His manhood's years to drink. 

One day a lesson she had learned 
To memory's chambers clung, 

And as she mused, the fire that burned 
Spake from her earnest tongue : — 

" 0, mother, it is hard to bear, 

Tis sad the truth to know, — 
That father to yon heaven so fair 

Will never care to go ! " 

" Nay, nay, my child, that is not true, 

You wrong your father sore ; 
The vilest wretch the world e'er knew, 

Would like to reach heaven's shore ! " 

" Ah, mother, but there is a bar 1 

For Heaven he'll never care 1 
Beoause, oh, mother dear, there are 

No public-houses there ! " 

" The love for drink-shops he has shewn, 

Makes life to us so grim : 
And we must go to heaven alone — 

Heaven has no charms for him 1 " 

O hapless mother, hapless child 1 
Well may your hearts despair, 

For drink-shops ne'er yon land defiled — 
No drunkard enters there 1 

In yonder clime drink's chain of woe 
For evermore is riven ! 

" Naught that defileth " heaven may know- 
No public-house in heaven 1 



J 
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THE HONEST DOCTOR. 

By William Hoylk, 
Author of *' Hymns and Songs for Bands of Hope" d£c- 

CHARACTERS : 

Dr. Sterling A Phygtafaui. 

Mrs. Trundle A martyr to the toothadie. 

John Roper A hedger and ditcher. 

Simon' Simpkins, Esq President of the Royal Education Society. 



{Enter Db. Sterling who walks about the platform 

soliloquizing ] 

DR. S. Who'd be a doctor! eh, who would? Very few 
indeed if they only had a little of my experience. The 
poor dootor never knows when his day's work is done. Day 
did I say ? I ought to say night and day, for he has to leave 
his warm bed at all hours of the night and fly through the 
drizzling rain and the drifting snow to minister relief to the> 
sick and dying. Then there are the sights you see — poor, 
suffering humanity under the most appalling aspects. At one 
time I thought I'd give up and try something else ; but since 
I signed the pledge I have taken a philanthropic view of my 
profession, and have resolved to show my temperance friends 
that at least there is one honest dootor in the world. Of 
course I find it hard to get on as a teetotal dootor, very hard, 
I assure you. But I have determined to persevere at all 
hazards ; if I fail, I fail on the side of truth and virtue. As a 
medical man of high standing, I have moved among almost 
every circle and grade in society ; I have had large opportuni- 
ties of observing the peculiar danger of intoxicating drinks in 
their extreme seductiveness, and I say boldly, that no man 
living who uses intoxicating drinks is free from the danger of 
at least occasional, and if of occasional, ultimately of habitual 
excess. I have myself known suoh frightful instances of per- 
sons brought into oaptivity to the habit, that there seems to 
be no character, position, or circumstances that free men from 
the danger. I have known many young men of the finest 
promise led by the drinking habit into vice, ruin and early 
death. I have known such become virtual parricides. I have 
known many tradesmen whom it has made bankrupt. I have 
known Sunday-scholars whom it has led to prison. I have 
known teachers and even superintendents whom it has dragged 
down to profligacy. I have known kind husbands and fathers 
whom it has turned into monsters. I have known honest 
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men whom it has made villains. I have known elegant and 
Oliristian ladies whom it has converted into sots. (Seats himself. 
u4L loud knock at the door — the doctor looks at his watch,) Oh ! 
I see it is the time, my patients are beginning to come. The 
longer I remain an honest doctor and the less need there will 
"k>e for my medicine ; well, never mind, I'll turn temperance 
orator or something else when business fails ; I must be sincere 
ctnd act up to my convictions. 

[Enter Mrs. Trundle— /ace wrapped up with a white 
cloth — distracted with toothache.} 

Mrs. Trundle. doctor, doctor ! doctor, doctor ! 

Db. S. My good woman, what is the matter ? Pray be seated. 

Mrs. T. (Sitting). doctor, doctor ! dear, dear doctor ! 

Db. S. You don't mean to say that I'm a dear doctor, when 
I give advice gratis ? 

Mrs. T. doctor, doctor, yon don't know what I feel. It 
isn't gratis, doctor, it's toothache. 

Db. S. Toothache is it — well let us see where it is. 

Mrs. T. It's all over, doctor. 

Db. S. All over, is it, then the pain's gone away ? 

Mrs. T. No : it's all over this side of my face, doctor — O 
dear, it's jumping now. 

Db. S. Jumping, is it ? I'll quieten it soon you'll see. 

Mrs. T. Doctor, you're not going to draw it out are you ? 

Db. S. My good woman, what is it that you want me to do ? 

Mrs. T. Doctor, I thought I'd ask you if a drop of proof 
rum wouldn't cure it ? 

Db. S, Bum ! Who's been telling you to take rum ? 

Mrs. T. Missis Milburn, doctor, 'at keeps "The Brown 
Cow." I'm a customer of hers. 

Db. S. indeed, I suppose you like a little rum now and 
then. How much may you take every day ? 

Mrs. T. About two or three glasses, sometimes more. 
doctor, doctor, it's jumping again I do give me something for 
it. 

Db. S. I will. Take off that bandage. Mrs. T. takes the 
bandage off.) Put out your tongue. {Puts out her tongue.) 
Oh ! you're in a dreadful state, dreadful ! 

Mrs. T. Doctor, is it serious ? Isn't it toothache, doctor ? 

Db. S. Let me warn you, my good woman ; as an honest 
medical man, I tell you that if you continue to drink rum you 
cannot live long. 

Mrs, T. What do you think it is, doctor ? whatever shall 
I do? 

Db. S. That pain you call toothache comes right up from 
your liver, and your stomach, and your ganglionic nerves, and 
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it is telling you to be wise in time. That pain at the nerve o! 
yoar tooth is the telegraphic message telling you that your liver 
and stomach are getting out of order, and that it will be bad 
for yon some day. It is ringing and telling yon that all is 
wrong within ; now see what you are going to do, you are 
going to take a mouthful of proof rum to break down the 
living telegraph wire — that is what you're going to do ; you put 
the rum into your mouth and declare that the pain there is 
gone. Ah ! but it is the message of warning that is gone. 
Why? Because you have made the nerve or " watohman " 
dead drunk and he cannot talk, that's all. Drunk at his post ! 
that's the long and short of jthe business. Now will yon take 
an honest doctor's advice ? 

Mrs. T. I will, doctor — O do give me something for it — I'm 
distracted ! 

(The doctor pulls out his pledge book.) 

Dr. S. Here, put your name to this. 

Mrs. T. Are you making the bill out already ? Don't be 
afraid of me running away —I shall pay you, doctor. 

Dr. S. No, no, woman, this is what you have to take. 
Mrs. T. Why, that's neither a plaister nor a powder ; it's 
nothing but a bit of paper. 

Dr. S. Let me tell you that this {pointing to the pledge) is a 
thousand times better than any plaister or powder — it i* good 
not only for toothache, it is a simple remedy for almost every 
private ill and public calamity. If this remedy were universally 
applied, our hospitals would be almost emptied, our poorhouses 
deserted, and our gaols and asylums to let. 

Mrs. T. Eh I I never heard a doctor talk that way to his 
patients before. 

Dr. T. Didn't I tell you I was an honest doctor ? Tou be 
wise and take it. 

Mrs. T. {Looking at it). Why, this is a Teetotal Pledge ! 

Dr. S. {With an air of dignified authority). My good 
woman, let me tell you once more, that what you call tooth- 
ache is emphatically nature's warning voice, telling you that 
you are burning up your system with strong drink ; now mark ! 
two courses are before you — sound health and long life by 
signing the pledge and keeping it ; or disease, misery, and I 
premature death by continuing your drinking habits ! 

Mrs. T. If I sign the pledge will you give me something to 
relieve this dreadful pain ? O it's just begun again, doctor ! 
jump, jump, jump ! It's very kind of you to preaoh teetotal- 
ism, doctor, but do, do mix up something for present relief ! 
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Db. S. Go home, take a dose of castor oil and a bowl of 
ruel ; keep yourself warm, and yon. will find a ohange for the 
etter, if — mark, I say — if you take the pledge also. 

Mrs. T. I'd rather not Bign the plodge here, doctor, may I 
Lot take it home with me ? 

Db. S. Sign it anywhere you like, only do sign it — here it is. 
T. puts pledge inker pocket.) 

Mrs. T. You'll send the bill in, doctor ; how much will it be ? 

Db. S. There cannot be any charge as you have had no 
medicine ; my advice is gratis. 

Mbs. S. Well, thank you, doctor, I shall come again and tell 
you how I am getting on. [Exit.] 

Db. S. If I go on at this rate it is very evident that there 
will have to be a meeting of creditors or something else ; if I 
had fifty patients a day like Mrs. Trundle it would all amount 
to nothing in the end — so far as my exchequer is concerned — 
fifty noughtB of course make nothing ! When I did business 
as a fashionable doctor — that is, a doctor without a oonsoieuce, 
prescribing aloohol to make people better, when I knew very 
well it would make them ill, and send me plenty of patients so 
that I might run on long and exorbitant doctors' bills, then I 
could drive about in my carriage with a man in livery to wait 
upon me hand and foot, and a young medical student to assist 
in the surgery ; now I've neither carriage, servant, nor assist- 
ant, and all because I will be an honest doctor ! Never mind, 
it may be that my very singularity will make me popular, and 
bring me in patients which will be more profitable ; besides, I 
can then make a reasonable charge for my advice ; why 
shouldn't I ? Isn't an honest doctor's advice as valuable as a 
lawyer's who talks half-an-hour, writes a few letters, and then 
sends you in a bill for twenty pounds ? I think it is — at any 
rate I- must persevere. It is batter to do right with an approv- 
ing conscience and a few shillings in one's pocket than to be 
growing rich by deceiving the people, and countenancing a 
traffic which is ruining the bodies and souls of thousands every 
year 1 And yet what persecution a man subjects himself to if 
he dare to be singular ! Here I am, an honest doctor, simply 
doing what religion and science declare to be my duty, and I 
am set down by my medical brethren as a wild, eccentric 
fellow ; a sort of fanatical ignoramus, to be cautiously avoided 
as detrimental to the profession. Do I care for all that ? No, 
not I ! I defy the whole batch of them ! I tell them to their 
face that they are nothing but robbers and impostors when 
they run on exorbitant bills, and carry on a system of alcoholic 
humbug. The people are gulled — the people are deceived with 
a lie !— the people are fleeced out of their hard earnings, by a 
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set of rasoally fellows, who would rather keep yon lingering 
between life and death than give you plain, common-sense 
advice, and get you better. 

[Enter John Eopeb, with a shawl round his shoulder** 
trembling greatly, keeps coughing and sneezing after 
each sentence.] 

Dr. S. Well, my good man, what's the matter with yon ? 
Please take a seat. 

J. R. (seated). D-d-d-d-dootor 

Dr. S. Well, my man ? 

J. B. Arn't you a doctor? 

Dr. S. Of coarse I am ! 

J. R. I've come here— doctor — 

Dr. S. Don't I see you are here ? 

J. R. Well, bat I've oome here to tell you, doctor — 

Dr. 8. (Aside — What a strange fellow 1 ) Now, don't tell 
me you're here, when I can see and hear you. Tell me any- 
thing bat that. 

J. R. D-d-doctor, I want to tell you what I want to — 

Dr. S. You want to tell me what you want to ! Really, my 
good fellow, do please say what your business is. 

J. R. My business is a hedger and ditcher, when trade is 
good. Sometimes I do a bit at well-sinking and patting pipes 
down. 

Dr. S. Don't tell me what your trade is ; tell me what you 
came here for. 

J. R. To see th' doctor. 

Dr. S. Didn't I tell you I was the doctor — what is it ? 

J. R. Can yon cure me, doctor ? 

Dr. S. What is the matter with you ? 

J. R. Why, I got a sup too much last week and fell into a 
ditch, and slept all night there. 

Dr. S. (Looking amazed). Why, it is a mercy yon were not 
drowned. 

J. R. I should have been, only there was no water in it. 

Dr. S. Well, and how have you felt since ? 

J. R. Why, I've felt more fit for a baker's oven than any- 
where else — shivering and shaking a3 if I'd got St. Vitus 'a 
dance. Oh ! it is dreadful, doctor 1 

Dr. S. Don't yon think that yon deserve it all ? 

J. R. I know I do. I've been bad enough after sprees many 
a time, but this time I'm worse than ever ! Can you core me, 
doctor ? My wife's been able to fettle me up many a time 
before, bnt this time she said it was too much for her, I should 
have to see th' doctor. 

Dr. S. You have a wife, then ? 



/ 
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J. K. Ay, bless her; and I've five as pretty children as 
aver you met in a day's walk ! 

DDb. S. Do you call yourself a father to behave as you are 
doing — throwing away your money and killing yourself this 
way? 

3. B. Now, doctor, gently, please ; my wife gave me a good 
close of sauce before I came here. 

Db. S. And no wonder. Have you made any provision for 
your wife and family in case of death ? 

J. B. Doctor, you don't mean to say that I'm going to die, 
do you ? 

Dr. S. Most certainly you will, and soon too. Tour life is 
not worth a groat unless you alter your conduct. 

J. K. Well, but doctor, I have altered. I've promised my 
-wife that I shall never have above two pints a day — one at 
dinner and one at supper time — and I'm going to stick to it, 
doctor. 

Db. S. Well, if that is what you are going to do, you had 
better leave my surgery at once. I cannot save your life 
unless you become a teetotaler. 

J. B. Doctor, I cannot tell what to think about you. I 
thought you were going to order some brandy to warm me up a 
bit, and get me round. 

Dr. S. You are now standing before an honest doctor, under- 
stand me. Your nervous system is fearfully shattered ; your 
liver is diseased ; your stomach is disordered, and all brought 
on through drinking. Put out your tongue (Looks at J. R's 
tongue,) Yes, the symptoms are plain enough. You cannot 
live six months longer unless you abstain entirely from strong 
drink. You must sign the pledge before I can prescribe for 
you. 

J. B. I'll go and see what my wife thinks about it, doctor. 
I always consult her on important matters. 
I Db. S. Very well. Come to me when you are prepared to 
sign, — I have a pledge-book. 

J. B. Good day, doctor. I'll not forget you for a long time. 
(Exit.) 

[Enter Simon Simpkins, Esq., with a bandage round his 
foot : hobbles in with the aid of a sticky sinks into a 
chair, presents his card.] 

Db. S. Have I the honour of a visit from Simon Simpkins, 
Esq., President of the Boyal Education Society ? 

8. Simpkins. You have, doctor, I am sorry to say, — sorry, I 
mean, that great affliction has brought me here. 

Db. S. Pray tell me what is the matter. 

S. S. this pain ! this dreadful pain I 
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Dr. S. Where do you feel it most, — does it reaeh the 
(Touches Simp-kins* tot.) 

8. 8. my toe ! my toe 1 Tee, right to the toe. Dottasc 
yon don't feel it like I do. 

Dr. 8. How long have you been troubled with the gout? 

8. 8. Gout did you say, doctor ? 

Dr. 8. Yes, I'm sure you have the gout ; the symptoms az^e 
plain enough. {Observes a large bottle protruding /ran. 
Simpkins* pocket.) What is that I see in your pocket, is it 
mixture or lotion ? 

8. 8. (Pulls out a bottle filled with coloured water t» 
represent wine.) No, sir, this — (putting it on the table) — is *%. 
little wine, whioh Dr. Bolus said I must take every day as a 
restorative. 

Dr. S. Restorative, eh ? 

8. 8. Yes ; I have taken half a bottle of this restorative 
every day for two years. 

Dr. 8. Really, Mr, Simpkins, really, I'm astonished I Yon* 
the President of the Royal Education Society, and don't knor 
simple laws in chemistry and physiology ! Three hundred and 
sixty-five bottles of restorative, and not restored yet ! With 
all respect to your distinguished name and position, with all 
respect, Mr. Simpkins, as an honest man, I must say that if 
I had not known you I should have said that you had no mors 
brains than this stick has. (Takes Simpkins 1 stick.) 

S. 8. But jou do know me, doctor? 

Dr. S. Of course I do, and shall be glad to help yon in such 
a way as none but an honest medical man can help you. 

S. S. Well, I tell you frankly, doctor, I'm thoroughly tired 
of mixtures, lotions, and all the rest of it. I want yon to 
strike at the root of the disease. Cure me right out — strike at 
the real cause, doctor 1 

Dr. S. Stand back, then, Mr. Simpkins. (Raises the stick 
over the bottle.) 

S. S. Doctor! doctor ! (Holds the doctor's arm.) Be calm; 
what has the table done amiss ? 

Db. 8. Stand back, I say. (Pushes Simpkins aside.) It's 
not the table but the (knocks the bottle into pieces) bottle. 
There ! that's striking at the real cause 1 

8. 8. my restorative, my restorative. 

Db. 8. Your restorative ! (Indignantly.) As an honest 
medical man, sir, let me tell you that there (pointing to the 
bottle) is the root and cause of your complaint. Banish the 
bottle from your table, and you will soon want neither mixtures 
nor lotions ! 
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S. S. You are a singular man, doctor. 
Dr. S. I know it, sir, well. If a man will be honest in these 
ti.xn.es, he must be singular. If you want a perfect cure, sir, 
take my advice — banish the bottle ! 

S. S. Well, I've had many prescriptions, but I think I'll try 
yours for a short time, however. What is your charge ? 
Dr S. Never mind the charge until you are cured 
S. S. Well, if I do get better, doctor, I'll promise you one 
tiling — you shall have a ten pound bank of England note, that 
you shall. But, doctor, must I not have a little drop of wine ? 
"You know it won't do to leave it off all at once. 

Dr. S. Didn't I say, " Banish the Bottle." If you're a wise 
man you'll have no more. Wine has been mocking you long 
enough. Here, sign this pledge. (Shows him a pledge book.) 
S. S. Thank you, dootor, I'd rather defer the matter of 
signing : nevertheless I'll try to carry out your advice, and if 
I do get better, I'll keep my promise. I believe you are an 
honest dootor, and* can give good advice. 

Dr. S. Sinoe yon have given me credit for honesty, let me 
address you, not as my suffering patient but as Simon 
Simpkins, Esq., President of tha Boyal Education Society. I 
will be brief; hear me. Many people in our day suppose that 
eduoation will correct and cure intemperance ; and so it will, 
if people are educated to avoid strong drink ; but any merely 
vague idea that a certain amount of book knowledge and 
intellectual culture in the schoolroom will be sure to make 
them sober, and that they may use strong drink with oompar- 
tive impunity, if they have a cultivated mind, is mere folly. 
Alcohol is so far an impartial tyrant, that he respects the 
brain of the philosopher no more than that of the fool. I have 
known ministers of religion, of high academic honours, whom 
it has fascinated, and hurried over the precipice of public in- 
famy. I have known men of the strongest and dearest intellect 
whom it has made weaker than children and fools. I have 
known gentlemen of refinement and taste whom it has debased 
into brutes. I have known poets of high genius whom it has 
bound in a bondage worse than the galleys. I have known states- 
men, lawyers, and judges whom it has slain. Now, sir, that 
is the testimony of an honest man. What you want at your 
eduoation meetings is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Give me an invitation to speak at your next 
meeting, and I will tell them how to improve the condition of 
our people. 

S. S. Why, doctor, you are quite a philosopher. You ought 
to have been a member of parliament. Just help me into my 
carriage, please. 
Db. S. Yes, with pleasure. (Exeunt.) 



THE LIFEBOAT CREW. 
David Lawton. 

TELL me not of deeds o! daring 
Done on gory battle plains, 
Where the gun and sword unsparing, 

'Mid the din of martial strains, 
Fill the air with shrieks of madness, 

Cover o'er the fields with dead, 
Fill the lands with dearth and sadness — 
Earth with horrors overspread. 

Deeds of bloodshed done for glory, 

Done to gain a brief renown, 
Should not live in song and story, 

Don't deserve the hero's crown. 
War's a crime, the rifle's rattle 

Is hell's music brought to earth ; 
And the tumult of the battle 

Tells us of its fiendish birth. 

Nobler deeds than deeds of slaughter 

Should be sung in poet's song ; 
Every day on -land and water 

Humble men of patience long, 
Full of noble, manly daring, 

Where they're needed fearless go, 
Death and danger freely sharing, 

Truest heroism show. 

See the lifeboat crew go boldly 

Forth to battle with the waves ; 
And although the winds blow coldly 

And the storm-tossed ocean raves, 
Though the sinking ship's a stranger, 

On they go the faithful band, 
And in spite of every danger 

Bring the wrecked ones safe to land. 

Deeds like theirs are worth relation, 

Worth a place on history's page : 
They deserve all admiration 

By the youthful rising age. 
Such are heroes, grandly, truly, 

Fearless, firm, of dauntless will ; 
For men own, when they judge duly, 

Nobler 'tis to save than kill. 
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OUR PLATFORM. 

Bey. T. L. Cutler. 

IF there is any one democratic principle known among men, 
it is the principle of the right of the people to abate a 
public nuisance, the right of the people to self-preservation. 
We claim, therefore, the right of the people in every community 
throughout the land to suppress, by legislation, the great 
nursery of crime, pauperism, degradation, immorality and 
the destruction of what is, after all, the life-blood of the 
nation — its brain and its working power. The liquor-traffic 
has not only drained the pockets and filled the almshouses, 
bat it murders manhood; and therefore our Christianity 
rises up in stern indignation, protesting against it, and 
demanding the right to suppress it wherever the people see fit 
to exercise that right. 

Here are our principles : total abstinence, the reformation of 
men through the love-power, personal persuasion, and the 
right to suppress the tippling-houses by law. We welcome to 
our ranks aU who hate drink, and drinking usages, and drink- 
shops; we widen our platform for all prohibitionists and 
moral-suasionists, asking each to stand side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder, and to work in the line God calls them. With 
God's help, henceforth there shall not be dissensions, bicker- 
ings and alienations in the ranks of this great Christian 
reform. There is work enough for us all. We claim that no 
man can work with us efficiently who does not so hate drink 
that he is willing to put it out of his house and to put it out 
of his own hand. If he prefers to work in the line of prohibi- 
tion, so let him work ; or in the line of personal persuasion, so 
let him or her work. We have before us an ideal ; we are 
striving towards it. People say of us teetotalers, " Ton are 
idealists." We are. This nation would not be what it is to- 
day but for the striving towards a glorious ideal that the 
Abraham Lincolns and the Charles Sumners kept ever before 
them as the mark of the prize of their high calling. The 
Christian Church is a company of idealists striving toward the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. Just imagine a 
Church drawing up a creed fall of compromises 1 How long 
would that Church live ? Imagine a pulpit striving to preach 
a piebald morality 1 No, the temperance cause cannot com- 
promise. We cannot sink below our ideal, which is as lofty 
as the Word of God and the welfare of humanity. We believe 
in touching not and tasting not intoxicating drinks. We 
believe in all efforts to suppress the drink-shop, and we shall 
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strive towards that end. The moment we lower the standard, 
the moment we compromise, the cause is gone, and we are 
gone with it. 

a* I call upon you, therefore, to stand with us on the platform 
that to so many seems mere idealism. Paul was an idealist 
in the estimation of Athens, and Corinth, and Borne. If Paul 
had abated one jot, or compromised one line, where would the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ be ? Let us put the mark as high as 
heaven. Let us take our tempted fellow-creatures by the hand, 
pointing them to that mark, bid them strive towards it, and 
ask God to help us to help tbem towards it. This is no hour 
for retreat. God summons this nation now, as He summoned 
it years ago, to enter the great conflict against the most 
terrible enemy of the nation's life and liberty. 

Deeper than thunder on Rammer's first shower,' 1 
On the dome of the sky God is striking the hoar , 
Shall we falter before what we've prayed for so long, 
When the wrong is so weak, and the right is so strong ? 



A BAD BEGINNING. 

Mas. E. C. A. Allen. 

A LOVING couple, it is said, 
Resolved one New Year's Day to wed. 
The day was fine ; the ground was white ; 
The bells spoke joy ; their hearts beat light. 
Each of the other's love possessed, 
How bright the hopes that cheered each breast ! 

The holy words were duly read, 
The binding vows were duly made : 
And friends united, one and all, 
To wish them happiness not small. 

A wedding tour was duly taken, 
For custom must not be forsaken. 
At length, like every earthly joy, 
Their blissful leisure hours flew by. 

Behold them safely now returned ; 
Upon their hearth a bright fire burned : 
This was their new-formed home, you know, 
All snug above, all snug below. 
Of visitors the last was gone, 
And John and Mary were alone, 
Dreaming their waking dreams of bliss, 
And whispering hopes of happiness, 
Proud of, and pleased with their new house, 
When lo 1 to view up starts a mouse t 
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•• O dear ! " said Mary, " only see, 
A nest of mice sure there mast be.* 
With lighted candle in the nook 
From which mouse started John did look. 

" Oh, oh 1 " said he, " I've found your doo&j 
Hot often shall yon nse it more ; 
I'll stop it up : you may depend 
Your gambols here shall have an end." 

" Nay, nay 1 " said Mary, " 'tis not there: 
I've found their hole, and it is here." 

" Not it," said John, " thu is the place, 
I saw it here begin its race." 

Quoth Mary, " What I say is true ; 
Have I not eyes as well as you 1 " 

" Eyes or no eyes, in this one case 
* They've played you false. Tkti is the place t " 

Higher and higher waxed their ire, 
Lower and lower burned the fire, 
But, ere its last spark left the grate, 
The house was still and desolate ; 
The angry disputants had parted, 
And, each to their old home had started. 

John's parents stared with mute surprise, 
Mary's could scarce believe their eyes. 
Not all their friends could say or do 
Gould reconcile the parted two. 

The house was closed ; the blinds drawn down, 

They might have still been out of town. 

At length when three long months were past, 

Reason asserted sway at last. 

Suspicions dawned upon each mind, 

That they were either mad or blind 

To let a trifle mar their bliss, 

And blight their life-long happiness. 

At length, their long estrangement o'er, 
They sat one evening as before, 
In pleasant, cosy, fire-lit room, 
New tenants of their long-closed home. 

Said John, " It outs me to the heart 
To think that we should ever part 
From one another, for the sake 
Of such a trivial mistake." 
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Said Mazy, " Yes, it grieves me too, 
Bat then the error lay with you. 
Yon were so certain yon were right." 
Said John, " The fault was in your sight, 
My dear. I don't at all believe 
Th*t yon would willingly deceive. 
'Twas your mistake : to me 'tis clear 
That mousey started np just here" 

"Yon're wrong," said Mary, "it did not ! 
Once more I tell yon, here't the tpot I " 

" Now don't repeat that statement, dear." 
44 1 will repeat it. It was hebb ! " 

Fresh words began to fly abont, — 
Anger came in, and love went out ; 
Till, both incensed beyond forbearance, 
They quickly made another clearance ; 
And once more left the luckless mouse 
To roam at leisure through the house. 

The breach, thus widened, ne'er was closed ; 
John of his house and goods disposed ; 
And both, to end all future strife, 
Besolved to lead a separate life. 

Dear married friends, pray learn from this, 
What trifles may endanger bliss ; 
And "timely warning wisely take 
Never to make a like mistake. 



LITTLE FEED. 

David Lawton. 

" TT7HEREVER have you been ? my boy : " 

VV Said gentle Mrs. Mayj 
To little Fred her hope and joy, 

One scorching summer's day. 

" I smell your breath ! you've had some beer ; 

Ah me 1 my little child, 
You little know how much I fear 

Lest yon should be beguiled. 

" Nor would your father have you drink 

For all the world could give ; 
And thousands now on ruin's brink 

In misery through it live.' 
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" I went to town with Dicky Piatt/' 

Was little Fred's reply : 
41 We called to see his oousin Nat, 

Who, thinking we were dry, 

." Brought oat some beer for as to drink, 
Diok said 'twould oool oar blood ; 

I took some, bat I did not think 
It tasted very good. 

" And why are you, and father too, 

Of beer so much afraid ? 
One little glass bo harm could do ; 

If so, why was it made ? " 

" My boy," said Mrs. May, " Alas ! 

Too well the harm we know 
Which eomes from drinking just one glass, 

And that I soon will show. 

" We had a darling boy called Hoard ; 

Your brother he'd have been, 
But he was buried long before 

Your eyes the light had seen. . 

41 He drank a glass in town one day, 

It went into his head, 
He climbed a tree in reckless play, — 

Fell down, — we found him dead. 

II Nor is this all, my father died 
A wretched drunkard's death ; 

* Give me a drop of rum,' he cried, 
B'en with his latest breath. 

"At first he only took a sap 
With friends the time to pass, 

But learned to love the fatal cap 
Through taking just one glass. 

" Men make the poisonous staff for gain, 

And sell it through the land, 
All heedless of the woe and pain 

It leaves on every hand. 

11 And oh ! my boy, 'twould break my heart 

If you to drink should take ; 
I pray you choose a worthier part, 

In youth all sin forsake : 
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" Besolve a noble life to lire, 

'Tib better far than gold ; 
Your little heart to Jesus give, 

lake Timothy of old." 

" Dear Ma/* said Fred, 'Til drink no more, 

And good I'll try to be; 
What grandpa killed, and brother Hoare, 

Can not be good for me." i 

And well he kept his word, for Fred 

Is now a worthy man, 
And others by his teachings led 

Have followed out his plan. 

The seeds of trath his mother east 

So early in his mind 
Took root, sprang up, and ripened fast, 

And now bring forth their kind. 

And if all mothers like her would 

Their children duly train 
In all that's noble, true, and good, 

Dark vice would soon be slain. 

Earth then no longer would be vile, 

O'ercast with sinful gloom ; 
Bnt bathing in heaven's glorious smile, 

Than Eden fairer bloom. 



NEW YEAB'S PKAYEES. 

E. Lamplough. 

HAIL ! full of promise and of hope ! 
Earth's latest phase of time ! 
May truth within thy wide realms cope 
Successfully with crime ! 

May justice sway the hearts of men, 
And truth inspire each soul ; 

And over mountain, plain and fen, 
Deep waves of mercy roll. 

May temperance dash the cup away, 
And set the bound soul free ; 

And truth direct our righteous fray, 
Until the alien flee ! 
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May Christian love each heart inspire ; 

All work in Jesu's name ; 
Each soul be bathed in saored fire, 

In penitential flame 1 

Amid the early flowers of spring 

May all in faith advanoe ; 
Each earnest sower rich seed fling 

Upon the earth's expanse ! 

In summer may the seed grow strong 

In verdant fields of toil ; 
And graee and strength oome forth with song 

To gaze upon the spoil ! 

And when the autumn leaves are red, 

And golden grows the grain, 
Oh 1 may our sheaves, before God spread, 

His approbation gain ! 

May women frail, and anxious men, 

Have found the better birth ; 
And treasure fill our garners when 

Stern winter chains the earth 1 

We ask Thee, Lord, in Jesu's name, 

To bless us through the year ; 
To save the faltering soul from shame 

And strengthen it through fear. 

harvest Lord 1 be Thine the spoil, 

Thy beauteous earth's increase ; 
Ours be the rich rewarded toil, 

The pleasure and the peace ! 



JESUS AT THE MARRIAGE ' FEAST. 

Joel Swartz, D.D. 
The Water made Wine.— John ii. 1-12. 

"TESUS, an invited guest 

At the joyful marriage feast, 

Gives an honour to the tie 

Which can never fade nor die ; 

Sanctions for all time to oome 

Love's sweet troth and virtue's home. 



Holy, calm and dignified, 
No severe, unsocial pride 
Turns away this heavenly guest 
From the merry marriage feast ; 
But with sympathetic grace 
He diffuses round the place 
All the sweetness of his love, 
Like a radiance from above. 

If from out the festal crowd 
Bursts no song or laughter loud, 
Still love's sweet and sunny smile 
All the joyous hours beguile. 
Jesus, seated at the board, 
Human guest and sovereign Lord, 
Making known His power divine, 
Turns the water into wine. 

As the brimming vases tall 
Feel his shadow on them fall, 
Catch his glory and his grace 
On each liquid, mirrory face, 
Quick they feel a oonsoious blush 
Through their trembling measures rush, 
And they awed by power divine, 
Crimson into fragrant wine. 

Never did the blood of grape 
So with gorgeous blushes drape 
Boards where kings or princes dine '. 
As flowed at this feast divine, 
Or such grateful fragrance pour 
As these crimson vases bore. 

But no hissing viper's fang, 
And no poison serpent's pang, 
And no drunkard's wail or woe 
Lurked the blushing brim below. 
Nay, the odorous, crimson cup 
Sent no fiery bubbles up, 
Nor did it one drop contain 
Kindling madness in the brain, 
Nor a single crazing fume 
Curse and blight of Love's fair home* 
Oh! the Saviour, all divine, 
Could not pour the drunkard's wine. 
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THE TRUE VERDICT. 

A Dialogue by W. Hoylb, 
Author of " Hymns and Songs for Bands of Hope," dtc. 

CHARACTERS. 

Stkphbh Simpkins A full-grown Teetotaler. 

Thomab Turnbull. ■ One who becomes almost oonverted to Temperance. 
Jonathan Jinolb . . An old man and a Moderate Drinker of long standing. 

Oboftrxy Goodman » v «««« T Aa »w a i aM 

^Wiujaii Whitkmdk } Young Teetotalera. 

[Enter Thomas — sits down and looks at his watch.'] 

THOMAS. My friend is a long time — he promised to meet 
me at six thirty, and 'tis now seven o'clock. I cannot 
tell what is keeping him — it is so very Btrange— I never knew 
1dm to he behind the time before. 

[A knock.] * 

T. Come in— ! it is yon, Mr. Simpkins— ah ! how glad I 
am to see yon. I presume yon have been delayed. 

Simpkins. I am sorry to say that I have been detained on 
a jury, or I should nave been here in time. 
T. Was there anything special in the case? 
S. We were a long time before we oould deoide upon the 
verdict because of my opposition. 
T. How was that? 

S. It was simply this : — A man was found dead in bed. I 
have known the same man for twenty years to have been a 
constant drinker of intoxicating liquors. He was never what 
people call drunken — he would have a glass or two in the 
morning, a glass or two at dinner, the same after dinner, and 
so on, but never was seen drunken. 

T. Well, and what was the evidence submitted to the jury ? 
S. A post-mortem examination took place, and it was con- 
tended that he died through disease of the heart. 
T. What was your view of the case? 
8. I admitted that heart disease was the secondary cause, 
but not the primary cause. 

T. Not the primary cause ! — very well, go on. 
S. It had to be explained to some present that the primary 
cause was the first or principal cause, and that the secondary 
was generally the result or manifestation of the primary cause. 
After this explanation 1 endeavoured to prove that the primary 
cause of death was the constant drinking of alcoholic liquors, 
and I insisted that the true verdict would be :— "Died by 
alcoholic poisoning." I was determined that for once, at least, 
a true verdict should go forth to the world. 
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T. Well, how then? 

S. I stood firm as a rook, and at last my view prevailed, 
and the verdict was published — "Died by alcoholic poisoning." 

T. That would be a strange verdict. 

8. No more strange than true — if doctors and juries would 
give the primary eause in eases of death, it would occasion such 
an enquiry into the physiological action of aloohol as would 
tend greatly to reduce the amount of drinking. 

T. I don't exactly see with you in this matter ; that is, I 
cannot think that a man who has never been drunk can be said 
to be poisoned by drink. I ean understand how a sailor may 
drink a pint of rum all at once, and fall down dead ; but I 
cannot see how drink can kill a man who only takes a few 
glasses daily. 

[Enter Jonathan Jingle with a ttickJ 

T. Gome in, Jonathan ; you're just the man we want. 

J. Ton want none of me, I know ; — what can you want with 
an old man of seventy, old enough to be your grandfather? 

8. But you have experience on your side, Sir, and that may 
be profitable to us. 

J. Ay dear ! I've seen a good deal in my time (sneeze* and 
wipes hit note). 

T. Bad cold, Jonathan. 

J. Very bad cold, Sir, very. I've seen a good 'sneezes again) 
a good deal, I have. I remember the time when we had no 
railway, nor telegraphs, nor daily paper, nor penny postage. 
People used to stop at home and mind their own business then. 

S. Indeed, Jonathan. 

J. Yes, I remember when there was not a house in all 
Boswell Street, not one ; except old Goodall's farm. I have seen 
rose-trees blooming where Thompson's warehouse now stands ; | 
I have heard the lark singing right over where Wilson's 
manufactory now is. Ah 1 those were the good old times. 

T. I suppose they were, Jonathan. 

J. Yes, you are right there. Old Squire Dobson used to call 
all his tenants together every quarter, and give them as much 
to eat and drink as they could put into them ; he kept the finest 
wine that ever I tasted. 

S. I should think you are very fond of wine, Jonathan. 

J. Very, Sir, very 1 1 have drunk a bottle of wine each day 
for the last forty years, without a single day's exception 1 

S. Now, Sir, you are making a most important statement ; 
let me ask you if you are quite sure about it. 

J. It is true as Gospel, Sir. 

T. Why should you question the old gentleman's word ?— 
There is the fact, a bottle of wine every day for forty yean, and 
still a hearty old man ! — are you not, Jonathan ? 
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J. Yes, Sir, my health is good, I am thankful to say. 
T. I repeat, Mr. Simp kins, there is the fact, which I require 
you to reconcile with your former statement, that the moderate 
use of drink will destroy life. 

8. I said, that in the ease over which the jury sat, the con- 
stant moderate use of intoxicating liquors was the primary 
cause of death ; and that the true verdict was — " Poisoned by 
alcohol." My argument is this ; Alcohol is a poison — always 
a poison — in whatever form or measure taken ; and that its 
paralyzing effects are in proportion to the quantity taken. Now 
I know nothing of this gentleman beyond what I have heard 
this evening, but- if he will answer my questions freely, I dare 
stake my life that even his apparently anomalous case will 
demonstrate the truth of my statement. 
T. (Looks at his watch). Proceed, Sir. 
S. (Turns to Jonathan). Ton live in a good situation, Sir ? 
J. That I'm sure J do — none better. 
S. You live well, and not extravagantly? 
J. O yes, yes! 

S. What sort of a lady is your wife ? 
J. Ay, bless her! — there's not a nicer woman in all 
Boswell Street, old as she is ! 

S. Understand me if you please— is your wife a very 
moderate woman ? 

J. She weighed sixteen stone, to a pound, last wakes-day ; 
I saw her weighed myself ! 

S. Now listen to me. Does your wife eat good food, and 
live in a moderate way ? 

J. yes, yes; Oy-e-s. I 

S. And she is pretty healthy ? 
J. yes — healthy and pretty — yes, yes. 
S. Then I should think you have not had much sickness in 
the family. 

J. (Sobs and wipes his eyes). Nobody knows but myself 
what we have had to suffer through sickness. 
S. What family have you ? 
J. We have had thirteen children. 
S. Indeed 1 — how many have you now ? 
J. Six, 

8. (Turning to T.) This is very singular, for I suppose you 
believe in the law that like produces like. Is there any more 
certain principle in physiology than that good food makes good 
blood ; good blood good structure, and good structure tran- 
smits good structure? When the parents are healthy the 
children are healthy. 
T. I cannot deny that. 
8. Now there is something to be accounted for— six children 
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are living, iem are dead; (honing to Jonathan), but what 
can you say of the six* 

J. Ah t Sir, there is something to do with them all ; one is 
afflicted in the heed, another is in the asylum, and another— 

8. That will do, Sir ; without proceeding farther (tunas? 
to T.) nothing is more certain than that some great and eeriooi 
law of life must have been violated ; and upon the faee of it, 
the one bottle of wine a day for f orty years may have been thf 
violation : this I affirm is the true verdict in this case. 

J. Nay, nay, I can never believe that, never ! — good wine 
can do nobody any harm. 

8. (Turns to T.) Do not be deceived. Sir.- Yon cannot sin 
against yourself without sinning against your children. The 
penalty we can never esoape for ourselveit, though oar infirmity 
is only apparent. But certainly the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children to the second and third generation, 
until by God's goodness it ends in the extinction of the race; 
for it is not fit that organs so depraved and deteriorated should 
be perpetuated. 

T. Ton have almost made a convert of me this time. 

8. I want you to read and think for yourself and if you do 
so with a mind free from prejudice, I fear not the issue. 

[Enter Geoffrey Goodman and William Whiteside.] 

8. Hallo 1 here are my old friends Goodman and Whiteside. 
(Shake hands). Any news, friends? 

G. We've just come from a Town's Meeting, Mr. SKmpirfng, 

8. O indeed ! what was the purpose of the meeting T 

G. It was got up by the Boyal National Improvement 
Society. 

8. I know this Society well— call a spade a spade and say 
the Boyal National Humbug Society. 

T. Not so fast, Mr, Simpkins — your judgment seems pie. 
mature until we hear your friends' report of the meeting. 

W. You have hit the nail on the head, Mr. Simpkins ; it is 
nothing but humbug from beginning to end ; let me give yon 
a few illustrations supplied at the meeting — shall I? 

8. Yes, certainly, for the benefit of these gentlemen. 

W. Of course the meeting was convened by the Mayor, and 
this brought together a very influential audience. The 
speakers certainly made some alarming statements on social 
questions whioh were all borne out by national statistics— the 
fearful prevalence of crime, pauperism, insanity, disease and 
premature death; the increased burdens of taxation: the 
depraved condition of the people, and similar tonics; bat, 
would you believe it, the remedies proposed were the most 
futile and ridiculous! 
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S. Oh! I know them well — the rascals! — they go about 
pending public money in the most shameful manner — a set of 
lutnfroge I 

T. Gently, Mr. Simpkins I let your friend proceed. 
W. Well, as I was going to tell you, one speaker proposed 
that ail the teetotalers in the country should be drafted into 
the police force, and told off, two or three to each public-house 
or beerehop, to see that no onstomer got more than a moderate 
quantity of drink. 
T. Nonsense! 

W. It is as true as gospel, sir 1 

T. Well, I never heard such staff in all my days — who ean 
tell when each man has had his moderate quantity 1 besides 
what is to prevent him calling at several publio houses and so 
getting beastly intoxicated ? 

G. Don't say beastly please— beasts don't take intoxicating 
drinks 1 

T. I beg the brute creatures' pardon — you are right. 
W. Another speaker proposed what he called Free Trade 
in drink — letting anybody sell that wanted — this he contended 
would flood the land with public-houses and beershops, and 
make everybody disgusted with the drink. 

J. Ay dear! ah me! whatever are we coming to! I'm 
neither a parson nor a lawyer, but I ean see plain enough 
that'll never do. 

8. I should think you could, Jonathan — but the promoters 
of this humbug Society close their eyes against the light— none 
are so blind as those who won't see — proceed, Mr. Whiteside. 

W. Several sneakers dilated on the beneficial influence of 
what they called Counter Attractions ; Exhibitions of Wild 
Animals, Punch and Judy shows, Boxing Contests, Swimming 
Contests and such like. 

T. Well, this is humbug, and no mistake. 
S. Gentlemen! It is well that we have met; an! I am 
thankful to have this opportunity to exoose the folly aud 
hypoorisy of the' age in which we live. Notwithstanding all 
our boasted freedom, Englishmen are the greatest slaves under 
the sun ; with all our education and refinement, we are the 
most ignorant on laws that relate to our social happiness and 
wellbeing ; indeed, gentlemen, if it were not for certain hope- 
ful signs in the political horizon I should almost despair — — 
T. No party politics if you please, Mr. Simpkins. 
8. No party politics certainly ; but, gentlemen, this is a 
question of such vast proportions that it is lifted out of the 
region of party politics. Our drinking customs, or to put it 
more correctly, the liquor traffic is draining the life-blood and 
treasure of the British nation ! filling our gaols, our poorhouses, 
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our asylums, our hospitals, and sending above one hundred 
thousand annually to a drunkard's premature grave. But, 
gentlemen, thanks to the spread of temperance principles! 
there is a brighter day dawning ; this England of owrs is 
governed not by Parliament but by the irresistible force of 
Public Opinion— by the Voice of the People. Don't be misled, 
gentlemen ; these miserable pigmies of the humbug Society 
are not the people. When the nation speaks it will command 
the attention of Parliament; and parliament, gentlemen, win 
see the wisdom of prompt obedience to public opinion. The 
Liquor Traffic will be condemned by the true verdict of the 
nation — and Prohibition will bring in the reign of peace, 
psosperity, and righteousness. 

W. Amen ! let us all work and pray until that blessed 
time shall come ! 

[Exeunt.] 



WHICH LOVED BEST? 



•• T LOVE you, mother," said little John ; 

JL Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
And left her the water and wood to bring. 

" I love you, mother," said rosy Nell ; 
" I love you better than tongue can tell. " 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 

" I love you, mother, " said little Fan ; 
" To-day I'll help you all I can ; 
How glad I am school doesn't keep 1 " 
So she rooked the babe till it fell asleep. 

Then, stepping softly, she fetched the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 
Helpful and happy as child could be. 

" I love you mother, " again they said, 
Three little children going to bed : 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 
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DOES IT PAY? 



I ASKED a man of business 
Once, in a quiet way, 
*• In making bargains, friend, will yon 

Inform me, does it pay 
To stretch the troth, and on the sly 
Deceive— in short, to tell a lie ? " 

He smiled and said : " At times, you know, 

A bargain may be made 
And bettered by a little lie, 

Just in the way of trade ; 
In making bargains, friend, foroootb, 
Yon need not always tell the troth." 

I asked a belle, a flirting belle, 

Vivacious, handsome, gay ; 
" To break men's hearts, fair friend, will you 

Please tell me, does it pay ? 
Pray tell me in what kind you gain, 
By wantonly inflicting pain ? " 

•She smiled, and with a rippling laugh 

And witching glance, replied : 
" What do I gain ? more than you think ; 

There's homage to my pride, 
And pleasure, when I men perplex, 
To mark the envy of my sex." 

I asked a man, a man of oaths, — 

Grim, blasphemous, profane ; 
"By using language foul," said I, 

" Friend, tell me what you gain ? " 
He scowled, and answered with a shout, 
" Curse ye, it lets my passion out 1 " 

I asked a drunkard, as he reeled 

Across my path one day, 
A ragged, reeking, drivelling wretch : 

" Friend, tell me, does it pay 
To drink? " He bent on me a gaze 
Like idiocy, and hiccoughed : " Pays ? 

" Pays ! yes, it's been a payin' me 

This half a dozen years, 
In cries of starving children, 

In women's bitter tears ; 
It pays in rags and wretchedness, — 
Pays ! aye, but never pays to bless. 
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" It pays in dying parents* groans, 
In Blood of murdered wives ; 

Pays interest, full cent per cent, 
In precious human lives. 

Pays, did yon say ? the drunkard's pay 

Comes in, with interest, every day. 

*' A precious income ! blood and tears 1 

Starvation, misery, death 1 
It pays the drunkard e'en when he 

To God resigns his breath ; 
When he no more for drink can crave, 
It yields him then a pauper's grave." 



FROZEN TO DEATH. 



The following lines were written on seeing a man who was frozen to 
death while nnder the influence of liquor. At the head of the wharf he 
entered a shop, drank freely, and in attempting to reach hia vessel fell; 
and no one heing near, he was not discovered till the next morning, 
when he was stiff and dead. 



YES 1 ye who for money the spirit imbrute, 
Go look at your labour — 'tis terrible fruit. 
You dealt him the poison and bade him depart, 
While the fire was burning tLe blood of his heart. 

Gaze 1 gaze on the victim ye poisoned for gain, 
And think of his death-throes, then murder again. 
Be active in slaying — the devils in hell, 
Approving, will give you three cheers and a yell. 

The lone wife is weeping, the children in tears — 
What is it bnt music to the drinkseUer's ears ? 
He feasts on their sorrows, grows fat on their sighs, 
And is lifted to glory when death shuts their eyes. 

Gaze on the fixed eyeball so glassy and.dim, 
Then forth to your revel, and fill to the brim 
The bright, fatal chalice, and laugh as you please; 
Then turn to the gutter another to freeze. 

Remember, men-killers, the day of hot doom, 
When devils incarnate will make for you room; 
Tour dark deeds of horror will feed your despair, 
' Mid your groans of keen anguish for a breath of cool air. 
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HOW TO BREAK THE CHAIN. 

John B. Gough. 

\ MAN once said to me : "I was a pretty hard case ; my 
TJL- -wife used to be afraid of me, and my children used to 
an away when I came in the house ; it was bat a word and a 
low, and then a kick. When I put my name on the temper- 
ance pledge, the thought came across my mind, I wonder what 
ny wife will say to this ? Then I thought if I went in and 
;old her all of a hurry it might make her faint. Another time 
L would have gone home and knocked her down and kicked 
her up again. Now, I was going home thinking how I could 
break it to my wife and not hurt her 1 So I made up my mind 
I would break it to her easy. I got to the door ; I saw her 
leaning over the embers of the fire ; she didn't look up , I 
suppose she expected a blow or a curse as usual, and I said, 
* Mary ! ' She didn't turn ; I said, • Mary ! ' « Well, Dick, 
what is it ? I said, 4 Mary ! ' * Well, what is it ? ' * Can not 
yon guess, Mary ? ' And she looked round at me, her face was 
so white 1 • I say, Mary ! ' * Well ? ' * I have been to the 
meeting, and have put my name down on the pledge, and 
taken my oath I never will take another drop.' She was on 
her feet in a minute. She didn't faint away, poor soul , and 
as I held her I didn't know but she was dead, and I began to 
cry. She opened her eyes, and got her arm around my neck, 
and pulled me down on my knees ; the first time I remember 
ever going on my knees since I was a boy ; and said, * God, 
bless my poor huuband ;' and I said, * Amen.' And she said, 
( Help him to keep that pledge,' and I said, ' Amen ; ' and she 
kept on praying, and I kept on hallooing, and you never heard 
a Methodist halloo like me, until I could not speak a word. It 
was the first time we ever knelt together, but it was not the 
last." 

A great many men have said to me : " I can reform without 

becoming a Christian." I am not one of those who will say 

to you that you can not abstain unless you become a Christian, 

but I say this, within my experience, that nine out of ten who 

try it fail. A gentleman that I know married into an excellent 

; family and got so far abased that he could drink a quart of 

brandy a day ; how he stcod it no one knows ; a man of strong 

constitution, splendid physique, but he drank his quart a day. 

He had a lovely wife and three boys, and one day he was in 

the house and he said to his wife : " Come, my dear, and sit 

on my knee." She came and sat, and then she said : " If my 

husband didn't drink I would be the happiest woman in 

Canada." " Well," he said, " my dear, I married you to make 
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you happy, and I ought to do everything to make yon happy; 
and if that will make you happy I will never drink another 
drop at long as I live." That was seven years ago* and he has 
never tasted a drop from that day to this. He had cut it off 
just as clean as yon would out off a piece of oheese. Thit 
man had a mighty will ; but I want to tell yon something 
else. Walking with him up Young Street one day, he said: 
«• Tou see that red saloon. I have gone two blocks oat of my 
way many a time to keep out of the way of that. When I 
oome in sight of it, and begin to feel queer, I turn right down I 
Front Street ; but since I have got the grace of God in my \ 
heart I can go right by that place, and if I find the slightest | 
inclination to enter, I can ejaculate the prayer, God help me, I 
and I go right along." The first was a risk ; the second was 
absolute security and safety. 

I say to reformed men, your hope is in Jesus to keep your- \ 
selves unspotted. Touch not, taste not, handle not, meddle 
not with it. Men may say to me, " Have you this appetite t" f 
I don't know. My daily prayer is, " God help me to avoid the | 
test.*' Although it is thirty-five years since I signed the 
pledge, I will not put to my lips intoxicating wine at the 
communion table. I have not and I never will. I have known 
oases of fearful falling from the first swallow, because drunk- 
enness is a disease. A good christian man said to me : " Thiee 
weeks ago I had the most awful struggle against my appetite :" 
and a gentleman said to me the other night, " God bless you, 
I am fighting an awful hard battle." I said, " Do yon feel 
secure ? " " Secure in Jesus." Oh ! I tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that is the strength of the movement to-day. 



MY OWN FIEESBDE. 



MY own fireside ! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dream arise, i 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes. 
What is there my wild heart can prize 

That doth not in thy sphere abide ? 
Haunt of my homebred sympathies, 
My own — my own fireside ! 

A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask, what joys can equal mine ? 
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A babe, whose beauty's half divine, 
In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide ; — 

Where may love seek a fitter shrine, 
Than thou ? my own fireside ! 

What eare I for the sullen roar 

Of winds without, that ravage earth ? 
It doth but bid me prize the more 

The shelter of thy hallowed hearth. 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 

Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 

That glads my own fireside 1 

My refuge ever from the storm 

Of this world's passion, strife and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the sky deform, 

Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There all is cheerful, calm and fair : 

Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride 
Hath never made its hated lair 

By thee — my own fireside 1 

Thy precincts are a charmdd ring, 

Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life's vexations lose their sting ; 

Where even grief is half subdued, 
And peace, the haloyon, loves to brood. 

Then let the pampered fool deride, 
I'll pay my debt of gratitude 

To thee — my own fireside 1 

Shrine of my household deities ! 

Fair scene of home's unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burdened spirit flies, 

When fortune frowns or eare annoys. 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The smile whose truth hath oft been tried \ 
What then are this world's tinsel toys 

To thee ? my own fireside ! 

Oh t may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 

That bid my thoughts be all for thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanotuary ! 
Whate'er my future years may be ; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 
Be still an Eden bright to me, 

My own — mt own fireside! 
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MAMMA'S STORY. 

Mbs. E. C. A. Allbn. 



" T'LL tell yon a story," said Edward's mamma, 

JL " As bedtime is drawing near ; " 
And a bright-eyed boy with a smile of joy, 
Laid books and slate and satchel by, 
And stood waiting the tale to hear. 

" A long time ago there stood near a wood 

A snug and a happy home, 
So snug and so happy, — so cheerful and nice, 
It seemed like an earthly Paradise 

Where sorrow conld never come. 

'Twas a bright, bright spot that hath faded not 

From the pictures of long ago ; 
But alas for the darkening years between ! 
And alas for the changes those years have seen ! 
And the life stories laden with woe ! 

Fond memory clings round a scene she brings ; 

Booms radiant with cheerful light ; 
In tasteful festoons hung the ivy green, 
And glowing red berries the leaves from between 

Peeped out on that festive night. 

The young and the fair were assembled there — 

How my heart recalls the names : 
And the faces and voices of that merry throng 
That joined in the mirth and that swelled the song, 

And ran wild in the Christmas games. 

No lack was there of Christmas fare ; 

The viandd were varied and good ; 
In tempting profusion the well-spread feast 
Offered rich repast to each welcome guest, 

With liquors to warm the blood. 

And he who should dare to have whispered there ! 

That harm in the wine cup could hide, 
Would have stood as a mark for raillery ; 
And the shafts of ridicule, merry and free, 

Would have struck him from every side. 

What evil could come to that happy home 

Far away from tne haunts of sin ? 
Whose inmates knew nought of the terrible sights 
That disfigure the days and disgrace the nights 

In the horrible temples of Gin ! 
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Bat even among that festive throng 

With youth and beauty graced, 
There we're those over whom Drink oast its spell, 
And who early from virtue and rectitude fell, 

Dishonoured, degraded, debased. 

One youth was there, the acknowledged heir 

To wide-spread acres around ; 
So rich he was that not one of us dreamed 
He could ever be poor, for to us it seemed 

That no end to his wealth could be found. 

And one there was with a ruddy cheek, 

And a merry and laughing eye ; 
The well-built frame, and the firm, strong ljmb, 
And generous manners, won for him 

A smile from each passer-by. 

And there was another who bore the stamp 

On his high and noble brow 
Of a heart where dwelt a holy fire, 
Of a nature longing to aspire 

And leave the base below. 

All these and more my mind recalls, 

Who were gathered there that night, 
Whose star of hope is quenched in gloom : 
There were fair young maidens whose youthful bloom 
Met an untimely blight. 

Land 8, fortunes and wealth, gifts, talents and health, 

Were ruthlessly bartered away ; 
Till beautiful homes long loved an i prized, 
And lives more precious were sacrificed, 

And in terrible ruin lay. 

I start as I think how many the Drink 

From that number for victims found ; 
How many are dead and how many are led, 
The promise and hopes of their bright youth fled, 
Poor oaptives, faat fettered and bound. 

And now when I see, 'midst the Christmas glee, 

The wine-cup's ru idy glow, 
I think of what has been an 1 may be again, 
And my sad heart recalls with a throb of pain 

The mem'ries of long ago." 
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The mother ceased, and her Edward's eyes 

Wept tears of sympathy : 
Of a Band of Hope he the pride and joy : 
The mother rejoiced that her beautiful boy 

From the terrible curse was free. 



" ONLY THE CLOTHES THAT SHE WOEE." * 

N. G. Shepherd. 



At the Morgue In a certain city, the attire of a drowned person aU 
remained for identification. 

The following tender bat tragical lines only just foreshadowed Hue 
death of their author. They were, we believe, the last he ever penned. 
Within a few hours after receiving the prioe of his verses, he died from the 
effeote of intemperance. Mr. Shepherd was well known as a contributor to 
magazines, and as a writer of fluent and often excellent poems. He had wit, 
genius, and prepossessing manners, bnt was ruined by his passion for drink. 
The poem subjoined is marked by pathos and tenderness ; it illustrates an 
incident fall of tragical suggestions ; and its mournful spirit may be accepted 
as a requiem for its author, as well as the victim whose unknown fate ft 
endeavours to imagine. 

THERE is the hat 
With the blue veil thrown round it, just as 
they found it, 
Spotted and soiled, stained and all spoiled — 
Do you recognise that ? 

The gloves, too, lie there ; 
And in them still lingers the shape of her fingers, 
That some one has pressed, perhaps, and caressed, 

So slender and fair. 

There are the shoes, 
With their long silken laces, still bearing traces 
To the toe's dainty tip, of the mud and the slip, 

The slime and the ooze. 

There is the dress, 
Like the blue veil, all dabbled, discolored, and drabbled- 
This you should know, without doubt, and if so, 

All else you may guess ! 

There is the shawl 
With the striped border, hung next in order, 
Soiled hardly less than the light muslin dress, 

And — that is all. 
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Ah ! here's a ring 
We were forgetting, with a pearl setting. 
There was only this one — name or date ? — none ! 

A frail, pretty thing ; 

A keepsake, may-he, 
The gift of another, perhaps a brother, 
Or lover, who knows ? him her heart ohose, 

Or was her heart free ? 

Does the hat there, 
With the bine veil aronnd it, the same as they found it, 
Summon np a face with just a trace 

Of gold in the hair? 

Or does the shawl, 
Mutely appealing to some hidden feeling, 
A form, young and slight, to your mind's sight 

Clearly recall ? 

A month now has passed, 
And her sad history remains yet a mystery : 
But'these we keep still, and shall keep them until 

Hope dies at last. 

Was she the prey 
Of some deep sorrow clouding the morrow, 
Hiding from view the sky's happy bine ? 

Or was there foul play ? 

Alas ! who may tell ? 
Some one or other, perhaps a fond mother, 
May recognize these when her child's clothes she sees ; 

Then— will it be well ? 



NORAH AND HER LICENSING PAPA. 

Harriet A. Glazebrook. 

THE magisterial duties 
And robes were laid aside, 
Game Norah to her father— 

To the drawing-room they hied. 
Drawn were toe crimson curtains, 

Lit was the fragrant brand ; 
So, sitting by the fire-side, 
They chatted, hand in hand. 
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Oh ! there was mirth and wisdom 

When Norah spoke or smiled ! 
Her father half-adored her — 

Half -feared his clever child. 
And now he spoke in banter : 

•• To bed has gone the sun, 
The hoars of toil are ended, 

And what hath Norah done? f ' 

" To-day, pa, in an essay, 

I've Freedom's flag unfurled ! 
I've toured across my atlas, 

And roamed o'er half the world ! 
To-night, o'er Lindley Murray 

A victory I have won ! 
Now, 'tis your turn, papa, dear ; 

So, — what has father done ? " 

He laughed ; " Not coped, dear Norah, 

With Lindley Murray's rules ; 
But I have sent to prison , 

Three stupid, drunken fools ! 
All day I have been busy, j 

And idleness eschewed : j 

For all the public-houses 

I've licences renewed." 

The thoughtful child was silent : 

Then gravely said, " In this, 
I must oonfess, papa, dear, 

I think you've done amiss ! 
For first you send to prison 

The wretohed, drunken men ; 
Then license public houses 

To make them drunk again 1 



i» 



The father looked at Norah, 

And Norah looked at him ; 
The child was too keen-sighted, 

The father's eyes too dim ! 
Awhile he stroked his whiskers ; 

Then musingly, he said — 
•• 'Tis time that little maidens 

Should all be safe in bed 1 " 
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"AS A MEDICINE." 

* A Dialogue by Louie S — . 



CHARACTERS : 

SAJESS Archeb An invalid lady. 

ISdKS- Hollis A neighbour, 

Eva Hollis V Her daughter. 

Rev. Ms. Percy A Minister. 



Scenic. 

Hoom in Miss Archer's hou*e. Miss Archer seated at table 
reading. Rap heard at door. 

MISS ARCHEB. Who can be coming here at this time ? 
Only one of the neighbours though, I daresay. Come in. 

[Enter Eva.1 

Eva. Good morning, Miss Archer. Mother sent me in to 
ask yon how you are feeling to-iay, and if she can do anything 
for you ? 

Miss A. I am very much obliged to your mother, child ; 
you may tell her I am very poorly but I do not think I will 
trouble her to come in to-day ; she has enough to do with her 
own work I daresay. 

Eva. Oh 1 I am sure mother does not think it a trouble to 
do anything for anyone. But is there anything I can do for 
you before I go, ma'am ? 

Miss A. Well, there is one thing, but I expect you will not 
care to do that, though I cannot see why you should mind. I 
am feeling very weak and low, and need something to keep me 
up ; and if you would take that bottle, Eva, and go to the 
«• Fljing Dutchman," and get it filled with 

Eva {interrupting). Miss Archer, don't ask me to do 
that, please don't t You know I never go to such places, and 
those kinds of things only do you harm, I am sure. 

Miss A. What can you know about it, child ? Children do 
set themselves up to teach their elders now-a-days. And do 
you mean to say that you will not get this for me ? 

Eva. _ I am very sorry to displease you, indeed I am, but 
we promise neither to touch, taste, nor handle the drink ; so 
you see I should be breaking my pledge, if I did as you wish me. 

Miss A. You need not make such a fuss ; I do not ask you 
to do any wicked thing that you need be so frightened. I 
suppose if I asked you to go to the chemists, and get me some 
medicine, you would not refuse to do it t 

Eva. Oh no indeed ! What medicine shall I bring, please ? 
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Miss A. Oh 1 I don't want you to do that ; I only say if I 
asked yon to do it yon would not refuse ; and this is precisely 
the same thing, Eva, for I need a little brandy to keep me up 
through the day. I take it as a medicine, child, and became 
the doctor ordered it. Well, my dear, will you fetch me ft 
little now ? 

Eva. Ohl Miss Archer, wouldn't some other kind d 
medicine do ? I would get yon anything else. 

Miss A. No, nothing else will take its place. I am soft 
feeling able to fetch it myself, or I would not trouble you. 

Eva {reluctantly). Well, if yon can't do without it I suppose 
there can be no harm in my going for it. 

Miss A. Harm indeed 1 I should think not ! Sorely you do 
not suppose I would wish you to do anything wrong. Here, 
dear, is the money and the bottle ; I want six pennyworth. 

[Eva takes the bottle and goes out.] 

Miss A. She is a good little thing ; it is a pity her mother 
has put those teetotal notions into her head ; she is always so 
willing to oblige me in anything else. Why, she cannot be 
back yet surely 1 

[She rises as the door opens and Eva and her mother 

enter,"] 

Mas. Hollis. Good morning, Miss Archer ; you are surprised 
to see me I suppose f the faot is I wondered at Eva's long 
absence from home, so came to see where she was ; and I met 
her just outside on her way to the "Flying Dutchman." 
Sorry as I am to appear unfriendly and un-neighbourly, I wish 
you to understand that I will not have my child sent to such 
a place. 

Miss A. dear, Mrs. Hollis, I am sure I had no idea when 
I sent her that you would be in such a way over such a trifling 
matter. 

Mbs. H. To me it does not appear a trifling matter that a 
child should be sent to a public-house. I have never sent her | 
myself, and I do not wish her to go for others ; though I am 
always willing that she should go on any other errand for yon. | 

Eva. But, mother, Miss Archer needs brandy ; the doctor 
said she must take it. 

Mbs. H. Did he ? Well, my dear, I don't blame yon for 
doing as you were asked ; but you must never go to such a 
place again. But it is quite time you were on your way to 
school, Eva, or you will be late. 

Eva. I will be going then ; gool morning mother, good 
morning Miss Archer. {Exit). 

Mbs. H. Can I do anything for you before I go home, Miss 
Archer? 
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Miss A. No, I think not, thank you, since yon refuse to 
allow your child to fetch me the only thing I need. 

Mas. H. I think myself yon would be better without 
brandy ; my own health I know has been better since I have 
been a teetotaler. 

Miss A. The doctor ordered me stimulants, and I presume 
be ought to know what I need. 

Mbs. H. Even doctors are mistaken sometimes ; but I am 
thankful that many of them are now come over to the Tem- 
perance side, but I expect a good many of the people to whom 
they have ordered the drink before would be unwilling to 
follow their example. 

Miss A. I am sure I should for one ; because I have proved 
that a little drink does me good : when I do not have any for a 
little time I feel so ill and weak I can scarcely keep about, — 
I was feeling so this morning, or I should not have sent Eva 
for brandy. 

Mbs. H. Well, I do not pretend to know what effect alcoholic 
drinks have upon the system ; not a beneficial one though I 
should think, .judging from the appearance of many who take 
them. But have you tried abstaining for any length of time ? 

Miss A. Yes, I did not have any once for a whole week, 
and I assure you, Mrs. Hollis, I thought I never should have 
got the better of it ; I have but delicate health at the best of 
times, but during that week I was most dreadfully ill. 

Mas. H. I would advise you to give it a longer trial next 
time ; I should think you would be better able to judge if you 

I gave it up for even a month : but I hope, whatever you do, you 
will never send a child for drink again. 
Miss A. Of course I should not dream of sending Eva, 
since you object so seriously ; I did not suppose you would 
mind although I knew you had taken up teetotausm pretty 
strongly. 

Mas. H. The public-house is not a nice place for a child to 
go to, as I think you will admit ; so let me beg of you not to 
send any child, be it whose it may. 

[A knack heard at the door] . 

Miss A. Will you open it please ? I feel so weak and nervous. 

\Mrs. Hollis admits Mr. Percy.] 
Mb. Pkbcy. Good morning, Mrs. Hollis. Is Miss Archer 
at home? 

Mbs. H. yes, sir, will you come in please. 

Mb. P. (shaking hands with Miss Archer). And how are 
yon this morning ? 
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Miss A. Very poorly, indeed, thank yon ; almost ill infctl 

Mr. P. I am sorry to hear that ; cannot you find any 
remedy to do yon good 1 

Miss A. The only thing that I find gives me any relief L> 
brandy — that sets me np generally, bnt I happen to be oat cf 
it to-day. 

Mb P. That is a remedy I have bnt little faith in, and ok 
which proves dangerous too, very often. 

Miss. A. I do not understand your meaning. 

Mr. P. I mean that where drink is taken as a medicine an 
appetite for it is often created. 

[Mrs. Hollis rises to leave ] 

Miss A. Oh ! don't go, pray, Mrs. Hollis. (To Mr. Perey) 
I did not know yon were in favour of teetotalism, sir. 

Mr. P. It is but recently that I have signed the temperance 
pledge ; for though I have always been able to see the evils of 
drunkenness, it was but a short time ago that I saw the 
moderate drinkers were in any measure answerable for it 
When I did see it I at once took the pledge. How I wish 1 
could persuade you to do the same I 

Miss A. Mrs. Hollis has tried to persuade me to do so 
often, but in vain ; I do not believe in my delicate state of 
health I could live without it. , 

Mr. P. And I would almost venture to assert that yon 
would be better if you were a total abstainer. Do not yon 
think so too, Mrs. Hollis ? 

Mrs. H. Indeed I do ; I have known many people who 
have found themselves much better without than with the 
drink. 

Mr. P. Yes, and yet almost wherever I go I find that 
people take it because they need it ; they take it only as a 
medicine. I maintain if that be the case it ought to be sold 
as such ; no one would think of taking any other kind of 
medicine in such large doses, or take it so frequently either. 

Miss A. What other people do I can say nothing about, 
but I know that I take it because I need it, and for no other 
reason. 

Mr. P. Of course we cannot doubt your word, Miss Aroher ; 
but do give total abstinence a fair trial, and then you will see 
how it affects your health. , 

Miss A. I have tried it and found myself worse without it. j 
I think, Mr. Percy, I may be allowed to know best what suits ' 
me and what does not. Total Abstinence I believe is a very I 
good thing for people who are strong and robust, bat not for , 
those who are delicate. 
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Mb. P. Well, when I oame in I had no intention of enter- 
ing into an argument on Temperance, nor can I stay to do so, 
>r I have several calls to make. I hope you will see reason to 
d ink differently about teetotalism, Miss Archer ; and now I 
aust wish yon both good morning. (Shakes hands with both 
rxd goes out). 

Miss A. dear. Mrs. Hollis, how talking has fatigued me ! 
1 am very glad Mr. Percy did not make a long call, for I was 
\ist beginning to lose my temper, and I do not think he ought 
bo talk so ; if he is our minister I do not see that he has any 
right to dictate to us what we ought to do or ought not to do. 

Mrs. H.* Mr. Percy did not meau to offend you ; but he 
lias taken up Temperance very earnestly, and 1 daresay calling 
upon so many people he does see a good deal of the horrors of 
drunkenness. 

Miss A. But to hint that I diin't need brandy; that I 
might do without it if I oho*e ; that I take it not because I need 
it bnt because I like it. Fancy that ! 

Mrs. H Well, I have told you the same thing, and you 
have not been offended. 

Miss A. But Mr. Percy has been a teetotaler himself such 
a short time, and to talk like that ! 

Mrs. H. I am very glai he has become a total abstainer, 
for I think he may win many over to Total Abstinence. 

Miss A. Not if he goes about it as he did here to-day. 

Mrs. H. Well, I must admit that he was a little brusque in 
his manner, but he meant well. No* I must really be going 
home, or I shall not get any work done to-day. Good morning. 
(Exit Mrs. Hollis). 

Miss A. Well, I have had Temperance preached to me to- 
day and no mistake ; and all because I take a little brandy as 
a stimulant ! And here have I been kept all this time without 
any — I must go and fetch it myself now. {Picks up the bottle 
from the table and is retiring ) — But stay: the earnestness of 
these good friends impresses me very much, and I feel very 
uncomfortable now they have left me. (Replaces the bottle on 
the table). On the one hand my medical adviser orders me to 
take a little stimulant, and on the other my spiritual adviser 
cautious me as to the nature of it and urges me to discontinue 
its use, and as I certainly feel a craving for the stimulant I 
will cousi ter very carefully all that has passed and pray that I 
may be guided to a right decision in the matter. 

(Exit.) 
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THE POET'S DREAM. 

David Lawton. 

I SAT alone ; 'twas eventide, 
An open book was by my side ; 
The summer sun had Bank to rest, 
Bat left behind a glowing west, 
His promise, ere he said " Good-night,' 
To make the morrow warm and bright. 
Within, without, no sound arose, 
For all was hashed in calm repose. 

I mused awhile on men and things, 

And thought took flight on Fancy's wings, 

Into the future seemed to fly ; 

Beheld, as with prophetic eye, 

A nobler state, a brighter time — 

Our race redeemed from sin and crime. 

No more was heard the din of strife ; 

Man's wicked waste of wealth and life : 

Ambition's awful game of chance, 

With rifle played, cannon and lance ; 

In human misery lost and won, 

And winner, loser both undone ! 

The sword had yielded to the pen, 
True worth alone made kings of men. 
Intemperance with its numerous train 
Of bitter woes had ceased to reign, — 
That ill of all our ills the worst, 
Alike by Qod and man accurst. 
No senseless titles monarchs bore ; 
No perjured oaths the people swore ; 
Old superstition was dispelled, 
Snapt were the bonds by which it held 
Men in its strange unnatural thrall; 
They ceased before its shrines to fall, 
And worshipped Him who -made them free, 
And gave them perfect liberty. 

All ills and woes with sin were past ; 
Earth was redeemed and blest at last. 
O'erjoyed was I to see the change, 
Men's- sympathies had wider range, 
Each other they had learned to trust ; 
And free from every sinful lust, 
Enlarged and purified in mind, 
Their love inoluded all their kind. 
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The landscape now was doubly fair, 
More balmy too the taintless air ; 
Decay and Death had oeased their war, 
Fair Nature now they could not mar ; 
And she rejoiced like man to be 
From ain't unholy curse set free, 
And revelled in the cloudless light, 
The glorious day of Truth and Bight. 

A gentle hand the enchantment broke, 
The vision passed ; and I awoke 
To find the world was still the same 
Dark, sad abode of sin and shame. 
11 Arise, God of love i " I cried, 
" Gird on Thy mighty sword and ride 
Triumphant over every foe ; 
Deliver man from sin and woe, 
Thy world to purity restore, 
And reign supreme for evermore." 



LITTLE THINGS. 

THB little moments as they fly 
Bo swiftly, surely, ever by, 
Are pivots which our lives turn on, 
And countless ages rest upon. 

The grains of sand beneath our feet, 
Which rise in clouds the wind to greet, 
Are particles of mountains high 
Whose lofty summits reach the sky. 

The little drops of rain that fall 
To moisten this terrestrial ball, 
Make up the ocean's vast expanse* 
The cataract and avalanche. 

And so a little thought or deed, 
Of blessedness may oe the seed ; 
The fruit of whioh shall ever bloom 
When we are passed beyond the tomb. 

Then let our thoughts and actions be 
Pure, gentle, full of obarity ; 
For gentle thoughts and words of love 
Are emblems of the life above. 
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« DON'T DRINK TO-NIGHT." 



I 



LEFT my mother in the door, 

My Bister by her side, 

Their clasped hands and loving looks 

Forbade their doubts to hide; 
I left and met with comrades gay, 

When the moon brought out her light, 
And my loving mother whispered me, 

"Don't drink, my boy, to-night." 

Long years have rolled away since then, 

My jetty curls are gray ; 
But oh 1 those words are with me yet, 

And will not pass away. 
I see my mother's loving face, 

With goodness radiant bright, 
And hear her words rise in mine ears, 

•'Don't drink, my boy, to-night." 

My mother is now resting sweet, 

In the grave yard on the hill, 
But mother's words come back to me 

And haunt my memory still. 
I've often passed the cup untouched ; 

Oh 1 then my heart is rifcht, 
Because I heard the warning words, 

" Don't drink, my boy, to-night." 

I've now passed down the road of life, 

And soon my race is run, 
A mother's warning listening to, 

An immortal crown is won. 
Oh, mothers, with your blessed smile, 

Look on your boy so bright, 
And say as you alone can say, 

" Don't drink, my boy, to-night. 

These words will prove a warning.when 

In the thorny paths of life, 
The boy is in the tempter's wiles, 

And warming in the strife. 
These words will stop the morning cup, 

And the revelry at night, 
By whispering back a mother's voice, 

"Don't drink, my boy, to-night." 
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FIVE MINUTES. 

S. I. Prime, D.D. 
AM invited to speak to you five minutes, and only five. 



I 



Little can be said, much may be done, in five minutes. 
In five minutes you may fire a city, scuttle a ship, or ruin a 
soul- The error of a moment makes the sorrow of a life. Get 
that thought well into your hearts, and my work is done in a 
minute instead of five. 

Many a young man in a moment of weakness, or of strong 
temptation, has wrought a ruin that a lifetime, though a 
thousand years, can never rebuild. One crime, one sin, one 
error, yes, one neglect of duty, and the deed is done. 

In a moment of hunger, Esau sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage ; millions of boys sell theirs for less. A breach of 
trust, an act of dishonesty, a profane word, and the soul is 
denied with a stain that five oceans can not wash away. 

Tempted to sin, remember that in five minutes you may 
destroy your good name, fill your soul with undying remorse, 
and bring, with sorrow, your father's gray hairs to the grave. 
Bat if you can do so much evil, so you may do a mighty sum 
of good in five minutes. 

You may decide for usefulness and honour. Everything 
hangs on that choice, and may as well be made in five minutes 
as five years. 

Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves ; take care of the minutes and the hours are safe. 
I made a little book in this way : in the breakfast room were 
pen, and ink, and paper, and if, when the hour for breakfast 
came all was not ready, then I wrote a few words or lines, as 
time allowed. The book was finished, and it was scarcely a 
week before I had heard that it had saved a soul ; it has saved 
many since. It did not cost me one minute that would have 
been used for anything else. It was the five minutes before 
breakfast that made the book that saved the soul. 

little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 

And the solid land. 

John Bradford said : " I count that hour lost in which I 
have done no good by my tongue or pen." 

Seneca taught that " time is the only treasure of which it 
is a virtue to be covetous." 

If I had improved in useful study all the five minutes I have 
been robbed by bores, and by waiting for others to come to 
time on committees and the like, I would now know more 
than I do. 
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Never waste five minutes of your own ; never rob others by 
compelling them to wait lor yon. 

Five minute* in the morning and as many in the evening, 
will make yon the matter of a new language in two or tfcree 
yean. Before yon are of middle age yon may speak the 
modern tongues, if yon will bat improve the spare minutes of 
the yean now flying by. 

Time once passed can never be recalled. Gold lost may be 

be found. Fortunes wasted may be regained. Health gone, 

returns with medicine and care. But time lost is lost for ever. 

Minutes are more than jewels ; they are " the stuff that life is 

made of ; " they are diamond stepping-stones to wisdom, 

usefulness and wealth ; the ladder to heaven. 

u Count that day m lost, whose low descending son 
Views fram thy band no worthy action done." 

It will not take five minutes to do a good deed, and one a 
day will make a life of usefulness, with glory beyond. | 



LET TO-MORROW TAKE CARE OP ' 

TO-MORROW. 

Charles Swain. 

LET to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 
Leave things of the future to Fate, 
What's the use to anticipate sorrow ? 
Life's troubles come never too late. 
If to hope over much be an error, 

'Tis one that the wise have preferred — 
And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils that — never occurred ? 

Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 

Permit not suspicions and care 
With invisible bonds to enchain thee— 

But bear what God gives thee to bear. 
By His spirit supported and gladdened, 

Be ne'er by forebodings deferred :' 
But think how oft hearts have been saddened 

By fear of what — never occurred ! 
Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 

Short and dark though our life may appear, 
We may make it still shorter by sorrow, 

Still darker by folly and fear. 
Half our troubles are half our invention ; 

And how often, from blessings conferred, 
Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 

Of evils that — never occurred f 
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BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 

Wm. Andrew Siooubmbt. 



Several nice little romances have been given in connection with the 
beautiful poem bearing the above title. The true story however is quite 
different, and we now give it with the entire poem an it first appeared, all 
but the latt stanza, in the Galaxy for July, 1809, signed " Wm. Ajtorew 
SiaoumiraY," and dated * Ivy CHen, December, 1858." 

In 1880, W. A. Sigourney, a nephew of the late Mrs.L. H. Sigourney, 

married a wealthy and accomplished young lady of New York city. They 

eoon after went to Europe, where they remained two years, and where 

she yielded to the tempter and lost her purity and fidelity. On her return 

borne her parents discarded her, and, being shunned and disgraced, she 

plunged headlong into vice and dissipation. Her husband, at charitable 

and land ae he wae devoted, tried every meant to reclaim ber to duty, 

without avail. She sank deeper and deeper in viee, until she was arrested 

M a common outcast, and sent to the workhouse. Being liberated by a 

well-known magistrate, she promised to reform, and for a short tune 

lived with her husband : but in the autumn of 1850 «he returned to her 

old haunts, began to drink to eic*s«, and thus oou tinned until one stormy 

night of December, when she died in White Street, and was found in 

the morning nearly covered with snow. She was buried by her husband 

in Greenwood. 

BEAUTIFUL snow, beautiful mow ! 
Falling so lightly, 
Daily and nightly, 
All round the dwellings of the lofty and low ; 
Horses are prancing, 
•Cheerily dancing, 
Stirred with the spirit that comes with the snow. 

Beautiful snow, beautiful snow t 

Up at day dawning, 

In the cold morning, 
Children exult, though the winds fiercely blow ; 

Hailing the snow-flakes, 

Falling as day breaks, — 
Joyful they welcome the beautiful snow. 

Beautiful snow, beautiful snow 1 

Childhood's quick glances, 

See the bright fancies, 
Decking the window-panes softly and slow ; 

Forest and city, 

Figure so pretty, 
Left by the magical fingers of snow. 

Beautiful snow, beautiful snow ! 
Atmosphere chilling, 
Carriage wheels stilling, 
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Warming the cold earth and kindling the glow 

Of Christian pity 

For the great oity 
Of wretched creatures, who starve 'mid the snow ! 

Beautiful snow, beautiful snow 1 

Fierce winds are blowing, 

Thickly 'tis snowing ; 
Night gathers round us— how warm then the glow 

Of the fire so bright, 

On the oold winter night, 
As we draw in the curtains to shut out the snow ! 

Beautiful snow, beautiful snow ! 

Bound the dear fireside, 

In the sweet eventide, 
Closely we gather, though the keen winds blow ; 

Safely defended, 

Kindly befriended, 
Pity the homeless exposed to the oold, icy snow. 

Oh ! the snow, the beautiful snow ! 
Filling the sky and the earth below, 
Over the house-tops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet ; 
Dancing, flirting, skipping along, 
Beautiful snow, it can do nothing wrong. 
Flying to kiss a fair lady's oheek, 
Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freafc ; 
Beautiful snow from the heaven above, 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love ! 

Oh 1 the snow, the beautiful snow 1 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go 
Whirling about in their maddening fun ; 
It plays in its glee with every one- 
Chasing, laughing, hurrying by, 
It lights on the face and sparkles the eye ; 
And the playing dogs with a bark and a bound 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around ; 
The town is alive, and its heart's in a glow 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow. 

How wildly the crowd goes swaying along, 
Hailing each other with humour and song ! 
How the gay sledges like meteors pass by, 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye ! 
Kinging, swinging, dashing they go, 
Over the crust of the beautiful snow — 
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Snow ao pore when it falls from the sky, 

Ajb to make one regret to see it lie 

To he trampled and tracked by the thousands of feet 

Till it blends with the filth in the horrible street. 

Once I was pnre as the snow, bnt I fell — 
Fell like the snow-flakes, from heaven to hell ; 
Fell to be trampled as filth in the street ; 
Fell to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat ; 
Pleading, cursing, dreading to die ; 
Selling my soul to whoever will bay ; 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread ; 
Hating the living and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God ! Have I fallen so low ? 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 

Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 

With an eye like a crystal, a heart like its glow ; 

Onoe I was loved for my innocent grace, 

Flattered and sought for the chasjns of the face. 

Father, mother, sister, all, 

God and myself have I lost by my fall ! 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 

Will make a wide swoop lest I wander too nigh | 

For all that is on or above me, I know 

There's nothing so pure as the beautiful snow. 

How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 

Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 

How strange it should be when night comes again 

If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain ! 

Fainting, freezing, dying alone, 

Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan 

To be heard in the streets of the crazy town, 

Gone mad in the joy of the snow coming down. 

To be and to die in my terrible woe, 

With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow. 

Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 

Sinner, despair not, Christ stoopeth low 

To rescue the soul that is lost in its sin, 

And raise it to life and enjoyment again. 

Groaning, bleeding, dying for thee, 

The Crucified hung on the aooursed tree. 

His accents of mercy fell soft on thine ear, 

Is there mercy for me ? Will He heed my prayer ? 

O God ! in the stream that for sinners did flow, 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
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THE DAYS OF YOUTH. 



IN the day when hope glowe brightly, 
And the radiance streams afar, 
And the buoyant heart beats lightly, 

And the conscience has no soar ; 
When the world seems fall of pleasures, 

Bat the greatest yet to come, 
And the soal desireth treasures, 
All beyond the bounds of home ; 

While the heart is kind and tender, 

And devoid of carping care, 
And its young emotions render 

Joyful praise and humble prayer. 
Then teach religious duty, / 

The moral nature mould, i 

Show temperance in its beauty, 

And virtue's charms unfold. ' 

While yet to evil strangers, 

While vice is still unseen, 
Speak oft of coming dangers, 

Remind of inbred sin ; 
Tell of the foe deceitful, 

Like serpent in the grass ; 
Make all intemperance hateful, 

Even from the earliest glass. 

Pourtray the source whenoe floweth 

The intoxicating flood ; 
The tares the devil soweth 

Are surely not of God ! 
Man's evil genius worketh 

God's blessings to pervert, 
Because the devil lurketh 

About the human heart. 

Instructions clear and warning 

With fervent prayers present, 
Before the precious morning 

Of life on earth is spent. 
The wily foe is working, 

Our youth are falling fast, 
And we are duty shirking : 

O fathers, mothers ! haste. 
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THAT NASTY PIPE! 
A Dialogue, by David Lawton. 



CHARACTERS. 

Tom Bbown A young Smoker. 

Hfmuux Bbowh Hia sister, a girl of spirit, who hates Spirit* and 

Tobaeoo. 
Sabry Mowbbay Nellie's intended husband— a Non-Smoker and 

Abstainer. 



[Tom seated at a table with a book and a short pipe. Enter 
Nblue, who sits at the opposite side of the table, and 
takes up her sewing.] 

"^TELLIE. Ob dear, that nasty pipel What a nuisance ! 
-LN I wish all the tobacco in the world were at the bottom 
of the sea ; there 1 

Tom (coaxing ly). Now, now, sissie; don't lose your 
temper, my dear. What if Harry should drop in and oatoh 
yon in a tantrum ? He might take fright, and give you the 
go-bye ; and how then ? 

Nehlie (sharply). And what if he did ? 

Tom. Why you would have to be an old maid. Just fancy 
what an awful thing that would be ! 

Nbllib. Oh dear, what nonsense ! As if a woman could 
not be both as happy and as useful, unmarried and free from 
family oares, as she can as a wife and mother. . But I'll tell 
you what, Mr. Impertinence, if all the women were of my 
mind, such gentlemen as you would very soon have to put out 
their pipes ; for if Harry Mowbray oould not find something 
better to do with his time than puffing tobaeoo smoke, I would 
not marry him, no, not if he were as rich as a Rothschild. 

Tom. Don't be so savage about it, little woman. You 
need not excite yourself. Harry does not smoke. I wish he 
did, for I should be allowed to take a whiff now and then in 
peace. 

Nellib. No, sir ; you would not. No one will be allowed 
to smoke in quietness where I am, for I am determined to 
wage war against tobaeoo whenever and wherever I oan. If 
Harry was to begin smoking I should send him about his 
business. I am not going to tie myself to a tobaooo box, let 
me tell you ; nor a brandy bottle either. If ever I marry I 
will have a sober, truthful, upright, God-fearing man for my 
husband. None of your conceited, sneaking, know-nothing, 
do-nothing, nasty, smoking, drinking dandies for me. 
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Tom. Well done, Miss Spitfire ! Suppose yon set op aa a 
professional agitator — stamp the country, and start a Latins' 
Anti-Tobaooo League. If yon could get all the marriageable 
girls in the country into the same mind as yourself, things 
would look serious for certain young hopefuls like yon 
humble servant. 

Nellie. It would serve yon right if yon were all " Boy- 
ootted" by every sensible girl and woman in the country. 
Why should we tamely submit to all sorts of annoyance and 
discomfort through your senseless indulgence ? If we women, 
were to be guilty of anything which caused your sex one tithe 
of the inconvenience which your smoking causes as ; we should 
be ridiculed and abused in every way that a perverted male 
ingenuity could suggest. 

Tom. And you mean to say then that smoking annoys you? 

Nellie. I know it annoys me very much. The very smell 
of tobacco has an irritating effect upon my nerves, and if yon 
were not my own dear brother I would not remain in your 
company one moment longer than I could help. And I know 
that I am not by myself in this respect, for very lately I have 
heard several of my young lady friends complaining bitterly 
that they were compelled to endure the offensive and injurious 
fumes of tobacco in order to enjoy the company of their 
brothers and friends. 

Tom. What a selfish lot of fellows we must be ! However 
I will not annoy you any more to night. (Puts his pipe in kit 
pocket). 

Nellie. Selfish, yes, and not only selfish, but altogether 
indifferent to the claims of others, and reckless with regard to 
your own health and future happiness. I cannot help thinking 
that if tobaoco is, naturally, so offensive to myself, it must be 
very injurious to you. 

Tom. Oh ! I don't think a pipe now and then will do me 
any harm. 

Nellie. But it has done you harm already. Before you 
began to smoke you never used to care for intoxicating drinks 
in, the least ; in fact I know that you avoided them. But of 
late I have noticed that you were beginning to use them 
freely, in fact that you like them. Tom 1 if our sainted 
mother had only lived to see you, as I saw you last night when 
you came in from Mr. Pieton's party, it would have broken 
her heart. (She begins to weep). 

Tom. Come, come, little sissie, do not take on so. I was 
only a little fresh. It shall never occur again, never 1 
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Nbllim, Oh, Tom ! it will break my heart if you become a 
drunkard. Ton are all I have left in the world. Yon know 
that lathe* died of delirium tremens and mother of a broken 
heart. Barely strong drink bae done sufficient mischief in 
oar family already. Mother's last words to me were, " Nellie, 
my darling, yon will do all that a loving sister can to keep 
Tom from being a drunkard.' 1 

Tom. And yon have done your duty, Nellie dear ; and if I 
am a bit wild it is not your fault. 

Nam*. I know that it is not my fault, but I am grieved 
nevertheless. I beseech you, Tom, as you would avoid the 
awful fate of our father, and as you revere the memory of our 
sainted mother, to break off your evil habits at once and for 
ever! 

[Enter Habby] • 

Tom {rising to meet him). Hollo, Harry, old fellow ! How 
are you t {Shake hands). Take a seat. (Both sit.) 

Habry. Quite well, thanks. How are you t 

Ton. Oh ! I have just been having a sermon from Nellie 
there. I suppose I shall have to reform after a while. 

Nillie. Ob, Harry I I am so glad you have called; I 
want you to help me to persuade Tom to give up smoking and 
drinking. 

Tom (rising as if about to go). Perhaps I bad better be off. 

Two are company, you know (Habby pushes him back into 

his chair), 

Habby. But I very much want you to remain. Nellie and 
I have something to say to von of great importance. You are 
fully aware that we have plighted our troth. In a short time 
we shall marry and make a home for ourselves. We are 
anxious that you should come and share that home with us. 

Tom. And so, Miss Nellie, you are going to fly away and 
make s new nest? 

Nillie. Not unless you will go with me. I will not leave 
you to yourself. 

Tom. Oh I but 111 go. I should be a brute to refuse. 

Habby. Understand that we shall wish you to feel as if 
yon were really at home. You will be free to follow your own 
inelinationa, as far as they may be just and reasonable, 
without restriction. You know that Nellie and I are abstainers. 
Drink and tobacco will have no place in our home. It is our 
esrneft hope that you will try to overcome their evil influence 
o? tr yon, and we will do all that lies in our power to help you. 
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Am my wife, Nellie will be no less your sister ; and I hope tint 
yon will find in me a friend and a brother. 

Tom (rieee and eeizee Habby's hand). Harry, old ieflov, 

Sra are too good to me. I do not deserve yom lindiwa 
at I will try from henceforth to be more worthy of yew 
regard. From this hoar I renounce both drink and tobacco. 
Nblliv (riling). Tom, dear, I am so glad to bear yoa »J 
so. Now I am happy indeed ! and I can look forward to the 
future with hope. (To the audience). Bear fri e nd s, let me 
urge upon the mothers present here to-night to take tte 
matter up, and train their children to avoid drink and tobacco. 
I would also remind the fathers that the eyes of ibe next 
feneration are upon them, and that what they are now their 
ehildren are likely to become in the future. It seems to ise 
that all who indulge in smoking and drinking are incurring* j 
fearful responsibility. They cannot tell how much evil may 
result from their bad example. Nor how many may be rained J 
by it body and soul. Therefore let us all resolve to do oar , 
best by example and by precept to put a stop to the drinking I 
custom* of society, and for ever banish from our midst — the ) 
blight of youth — the corse of manhood — 

THAT NASTY PIPE, j 

(Exeunt.) 



DON'T HIDE YOUR LIGHT! 

By W. A. Eaton, Author of The Fireman'* Wedding, Ac. 

WHEREVER you may be, boys, 
Just keep your talents bright ; 
And do your duty well, boys, 
Oh I never hide your light ! 
Whate'er of good is in you, 

Don't keep it shut up tight ; 
With jaet a little ojranny, 
To show a spark of light. 

Be sure your light is true, lads, 

Then let it shine around ; 
The world is watching you, lads, 

Be ever faithful found. 
When some would sneer and float yoa, 

Keep firmly to the right ; 
Some hearts are dark without yon, 

O eheer them with your light ! 
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No matter what they Bay, boys, 

Don't touch the ruby wine ; 
Keep to the good old way, boys, 

Led by the light divine ! 
The Book they oail old-fashioned 

Will last till time is o'er, 
And be oar grandest memory 

Upon the golden shore. 

Be honest, brave and steady, 

Give idlers baok their soorn ; 
Though dark the night, be ready 

To meet the coming morn. 
Oh ! never shrink from work, boys, 

You'll find out soon enough, 
That those who win life's battle 

'Are made of homely stuff. 
Whate'er you do, do well, boys, 

That is the noblest plan, 
Do better every time, boys, 

The very best you can ! 

And as you climb the hill, boys, 

To gain the topmost height, 
If some are standing still, boys, 

Seeking some guiding light ; 
Then kindle for their oomfort 

A steady, cheering flame, 
And those who might have perished 

Shall live to bless your name ! 



THE PUBLICAN. 

N. E. Smtth. 

WHO sells the drink that makes men mad, 
And drives them quickly to the bad, 
And leaves their wives and children sad ? 

The publican ! 

Who dares God's holy day to break, 

And on it will, for lucre's sake, 

The shutters from the windows take ? 

The publican ! 

Who heedeth not the infant's cry, 
Left in its helplessness to die, 
But does his trade as usual ply? 

The publican! 
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Who haadeth not the orphan's moan, 
Laft in tha cold bleak world alone, 
Bat ii as hard m any stone t 

The PaMkan! 

Who haadeth not the young man's wail, 
As powers of mind and body fail, 
Bat still doth serve his gin and ale t 

The publican t 

Who heedeth not the old man's fears, 
Who eares not for the bitter tears 
He sheds now oyer wasted years? 

The publican/ 

Who's early at his bar and late, 
And tempts poor fools within his gate 
By many an artf nl lore and bait ? 

The publican ! 

Who'll give you place beside his fire, 
And of your company never tire, 
80 long as you can pay the hire ? 

The publican! 

Who, when your money is all spent, 
The olothes all to the pawnshop lent, 
Will give no help to pay the rent ? 

The publican! 

Who's sure to have the best of fare, 
Whose sure to have good olothes to wear, 
While his poor victims' are threadbare ? 

The publican 1 

Who's shunned by all of common-sense, 
Who wish to keep their hard-earned pence, 
Their purity and innocence ? 

The publican f 

To whom you never ought to go ; 
For misery, wretchedness, and woe 
Forth from his counter ever flow, 

The publican ! 



THE SUNSET'S GATE. 

J. C. A* 

rthey came, racing and tumbling, 
With faces and voices forlorn, 
With hair all toss'd and dishevelled, 
And garments all streaming and torn. 
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" For oh ! " said the weary children, 
" We have rambled afar to-night. 

Along the path by the river, 

Where the meadow-sweet flowers are white. 

" And we've climbed the hill of the fairies, 
Where, they say, if yon only wait, 

Yon will see, on a summer's evening, 
The opening of sunset's gate ; 

" And the wondrous magic castles, 

With turrets of jewels and gold, 
And knights in their glittering armour, 

Like the stories of days of old. 

" But the way was hot and dusty, 
And the mil was $o hard to climb, 

With tangle of briars and brushwood, 
We took such a weary time, 

41 That when we had reached the summit 
All was dreary, and chill, and grey ; 

No vestige of gold or crimson — 
The castles had faded away." 

Then a voice came from little Amy, 

With a happy secret confessed : 
u I am not strong, like the others, 

So I could not climb like the rest. 

" I sat down beside the river 

To wait, on a mossy stone. 
I could not help grieving a little, 

As I found myself ail alone ; 

" When, oh I such a radiance, mother, 
Came flooding all through the air I 

Everything round grew golden — 
Gold above, beyond, everywhere ; 

" And far away in the distance, 
As I shaded my eyes with my hand, 

Not castles we children speak of, 
But the gates of the Better Land. 

" For I saw bright bands of angels, 
With their wings all radiant white, 

And I think I heard their singing ; 
They will come in my dreams to-night." 
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The mother smiled as she listened, 
While she comforted and caressed, 

And law each tired wanderer 
Gathered safe in the household nest. 

She sat in the fading twilight, 

As the murmur of day grew still. 
And thought how life finds an emblem 

In the children's climbing the hill. 

Ah 1 the dreary ways we traverse 

Through the storm, and tempest, and heat I 
Ah ! the briars which clog our footsteps, 

And the stones which bruise our feet I 

As we pant, and toil, and struggle 
For the long-cherished hopes of years — 

As vain, alas! as the castles 
The children bemoaned in their tears — 

We find but the chill of failure, 
Disappointment, and sorrow's blight, 

While the evening's creeping shadows 
Tell of death's approaching night. 

But, thank God ! there comes so often, 

To the patient hearts who wait, 
The gleam of God's blessed angels 

Through the opening ot Heaven's Gate. 



STOP THE TAP. 

Jobbphinb Pollard. 

OF evil men and evil deeds 'tis useless to complain, 
Our tears, ourprotestations and our pleadings are hi vain ; 
For those we love and long to keep from falling in the trap 
Will surely meet the drunkard's doom unless we stop the tap. 

O ye who paint the drunkard's woes ! and all the anguish tell 
Of those who follow in the track that leadeth down to hell, 
Go plead with those who are the cause of sorrowful mishap, 
In crime the greatest criminals, and bid them Btop the tap. 

The stream that is polluted must be hindered in its course ; I 
Disease to be arrested mast be treated at its source ; j 

And those who are too weak to judge will drink the poisoned ' 

sap, 
And early rush to wretched fate unless we stop the tap. 
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mothers, brothers, sisters, wives who've pleaded all in 

vain, 
e widows and the orphaned ones whose tears drop down 

like rain, 
l&opetess misery bemoan each terrible mishap, 

cry out in their misery, " Why don't they stop the tap ? " 



All useless are their prayers and tears; God listens, it is true ; 
J3n.t oh ! unfeeling brother man, the remedy's with yon. 
Ajnd these our dear ones would not fall so oft in Satan's trap, 

stain their hands with crime, if yon would only stop the 

tap. 

AIM AT EIGHT. 

I. Thompson. 

COUKAGE, brothers, ever onwards, 
Walk with firmness to the fight ; 
Ignorance will surely vanish — 
Aim at right ! 

Onward ever, never doubting, 

Keep the enemy in sight ; 
He will waver at your progress — 
Aim at right ! 

" Argument " shall be a breastplate ; 
M Truth" shall be a helmet bright ; 
Forward, then, into the battle — 
Aim at right 1 

Christian fathers, won't you lead us ? 

We must all as one unite ; 
Christian brothers, won't you heed us ? 
Aim at right t 

Let your banners be unfurled, 

Raise them high with all your might, 
May your watchword ne'er be dimned — 
Aim at right 1 

The foe is strong : you will encounter 

Anger, bigotry, and spite : 
Trust in God, names ne'er will hurt you ; — 
Aim at right 1 

Mothers, sisters, you may help us ; 
Pray for us with all your might ; 
God will prosper and will bless us 
If we aim at right. 



1 
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"NOW THEY'LL HAVE ENOUGH OF FOOD. 

Mas. E. C. A. Allen. 

A 8ad Wish.— Said a poor little girl in the fourth ward of N< 
as *he iu dying, "I am glad I am going to die, became 
brothem and aittera will have enough to eat I " Nothing ooold be 
or thought more simply pathetic— American Jowmal. 



] 



WITHIN a hospital there lay 
A suffering child upon a bed ; 
The kindly doctor passed that way, 
He felt her poise — he shook his head. 

The silent sign — the pitying look — 

Did not escape her watching eye ; 
Her heart the mournful warning took, 

She felt — she knew that she most die. 

The mother came to see her child, 

And heard the fiat of her doom ; 
Her wail was load, her grief was wild, ' ( 

She could not yield her to the tomb. ; 

" Dear Mother ! do not weep for me," ; 

The gentle, patient sufferer cried : ' 

" You've had hard work to feed us three, 

And clothe us, too, since father died. 

" There's scarce been food enough for all 

When you have done your very best j 
Oh 1 how I wanted to grow tall, 

That I could work to help the rest. 

" But I am little, weak, and thin, 
The least thing made my limbs to ache. 

Mother ! I hope 'tis not a sin, 
I'm glad I'm dying for your sake. 

" Brother and sister will be good, 
They'll help and comfort you, you'll see ; 

And now they'll have enough of food, 
You'll but have two instead of three. 

" And mother ! I am going home, 

Plenty and happiness to share ; 
Mother ! you'll all be sure to come ? 

There's neither thirst nor hunger there. 

" Father and I will watch for you — 

Willie— and you— and little Jane, 
And when you get to heaven too, 

Dear mother, we shall meet again." 
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NO SURRENDER! NO COMPROMISE! 

Rev. J. 0. Peck, DJD. 

IT is a fact that ninety-nine per cent of all the genuine 
temperance work, in educating the public sentiment, in 
securing sobriety in the youth of the land, in reforming the 
intemperate, and in creating sound legislative enactments, 
that has been done for the past forty .years, and that is being 
done to-day, is the work of the friends of total abstinence : 

They may laugh at her name, 
They may blazon her shame, 
But there's /#« in the old tree yet. 

Total abstinence and prohibition have carried our cause to the 
high-water mark of the hour. We will not repudiate them ; 
we will not permit the enemy to suggest new methods, to 
invent tactics for us, or to clandestinely capture and spike our 
guns. When the foe proposes compromise, when dealers and 
drinkers get up a temperance society, keep your mind on the 
wooden horse of the Greeks and keep the walls of the city 
intact. " Beware the Greeks bearing presents." To entrust 
the Boman Empire to Cataline's band of traitors is madness ! 
The " Old Guard " of the temperance cause knows how to die 
but not how to surrender. When the devil joins the church it 
is a symptom of serious illness. Strategy has supplanted open 
battle. We have fought too long and hard, and have gained 
too great vantage ground, to think of compromise with a soared 
enemy. We have nothing to gain and everything to lose by an 
armistice. We have aroused public opinion ; we have aroused 
the ohuroh as never before ; we have created a powerful tem- 
perance literature ; we have been reinforced by the artillery of 
science ; we have won to our side the majesty of law ; we have 
enlisted the prayers and purpose, patience and persistence, of 
legions of Christian men and women ; we have been cheered by 
the signal benedictions of God ; and compromise or surrender of 
total abstinence and prohibition would be shameless treason. 

No moral question is ever finally settled until settled in 
harmony with the principles of uncompromising truth and 
justice and righteousness t 

Tar right is right, rinee God is God, 

And right our cause shall win; 
To doubt womd be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 

God thunders against all compromise with evil, and foretells 
certain defeat : " And your covenant with death shall be dis- 
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annulled, and your agreement with hell shall not stand ; what 
the overflowing scourge shall paee through, then shall ye be 
trodden down by it.*' The least compromise with evil is menl 
treason to God. Our only business is to fight evil with relent- 
less purpose. Half-and-half men oannot be relied on. Sandj 
was a jolly Scotchman and great dancer. Converted, he joined 
the Church and quitted dancing. One day on the street the 
bagpipes came by, playing shrill and loud the Highland Fling. 
Sandy began to dance wildly with one foot, keeping the other 
fixed on the sidewalk. "Mon," said a bystander, "are ye 
lame?" "Nael nael but one fut belongs to the Church, 
while the ither is wild as the de'il." We want men to stand 
square on both feet for total abstinence, and to resist the 
sorcery of the bagpipes when they play champagne suppers or 
a bottle of wine at dinner. But didn't Paul advise Timothy 
to take a " little wine ? " Yes. Hear it : " Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine for thy stomach's sake and thine 
often infirmities." Ah ! here is the proof that Timothy was a 
teetotaler, a cold-water man, so radical and abstemious that, 
amid manifold infirmities, Paul had to plead with him to try 
it as a medicine. If he had not been a total abstainer, Paul 
would not have been obliged to urge him to change bis habits. 
Oh 1 for a generation of cold-water men like Timothy, that 
nothing short of a revelation from God by an inspired apostle 
could induce to touch wine even as a medicine ! And there is 
not a hint that Timothy ever touched it even then. But didn't 
Christ make wine at Cana ? Yes. Then may we not drink it? 
Yes, when Almighty God makes it for you, by a miracle, out of 
water. Therefore, by logic of facts glanced at, in experience, 
science, in Scripture, in safety to the young, in non-complicity 
with the gigantic evil in any form, we salute our loyal banner 
with cheers, and keep it flying over the citadel of total 
abstinence, bearing our brave legend, "No surrender 1 No 
compromise 1 " 



THE HAUNCH OP VENISON. 



AT Number One dwelt Captain Drew, 
George Benson lived at Number Two, 
(The street we'll not now mention). 
The latter stunn'd the King's Bench bar, 
The former, being lamed in war, 
Sung small upon a pension. 
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Tom Blewitt knew them both — than he 
None deeper in the mystery 

Of culinary knowledge ; 
From turtle soap to Stilton cheese, 
Apt student, taking his degrees 

In Mrs. Rundell's College. 

Benson to dine invited Tom : 

Proud of an invitation from 

A host who " spread " so nicely, 

Tom answer'd, ere the ink was dry, 

" Extremely happy — come on Fri- 
day next, at six precisely." 

Blewitt, with expectation fraught, 
Drove up at six, each savoury thought, 

Ideal turbot rich in ; 
But, ere he reach'd the winning post, 
He saw a haunch of ven'son roast, 

Down in the next-door kitchen. 

Hey I zounds ! what's this ? a haunch at Drew's ? 
I must drop in ; I can't refuse ; 

To pass were downright treason : 
To out Ned Benson's not quite staunch ; 
But the provocative — a haunch ! 

Zounds 1 it's the first this season 1 

" Ven'son, thou'rt mine ! I'll talk no more " — 
Then, rapping thrice at Benson's door, 

" John, I'm in such a hurry ! 
Do tell your master that my aunt 
Is paralytic, quite aslant, 

I must be off for Surrey." 

Now Tom at next door makes a din — 

" Is Captain Drew at home ? "— •• Walk in." 

" Drew, how d'ye do ?— " What ! Blewitt ! " 
14 Yes, I — you've ask'd me, many a day, 
To drop in in a quiet way, 

So now I'm come to do it." 



" I'm very glad you have," said Drew ; 
" I've nothing but an Irish stew." 

Quoth Tom aside, " No matter, 
'Twon't do— my stomach's up to that, 
'Twill lie by, till the luoid fat 

Comes quivering on the platter." 



i 
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" Ton see your dinner, Tom," Drew said. 
••No, bnt I don't though," Tom replied ; 

•• It smok'd below."—" What ? " — «• Ven'aon 
A hauneh." — " Oh I true, it ia not mine ; 
My neighbour has some friends to dine.** 

•• Your neighbour ! who f " — " George Benson. 

•• His chimney smoked ; the scene to change, 
I let him have my kitchen range, 

While his was newly polish'd ; 
The ven'son you observed below 
Went home just half an hour ago; 

I guess it's now demolished. 

" Tom, why that look of doubtful dread ? 
Come, help yourself to salt and bread, 

Don't sit with hands and knees up ; 
But dine, for once, off Irish stew, 
And read the ' dog and shadow ' through, 

When next you open jEsop." 



THE BLUE EIBBON. 

E. Wentwobth, D.D. 

WHAT means this grand uprising of the masses in their 
might ? 
These legions all a-field, and panoplied for fight 
With Alcohol, the ancient foe ! brave men and women true, 
'List in the ranks of temperance, and don the conquering 
•• blue." 

The gallant host advances to break the tyrant's chain, 

Who from dishonoured manhood takes virtue, purse, and 

brain. 
The conflict will not linger, the glorious end's in view, 
And viotory soon will perch upon the banner of the " bine." 

All o'er the English fatherland they're wheeling into line ; 
From John o' Groats to Lands End the winning colours shine. 
44 Reform 1" the stirring watchword ! to home and country 

true, 
All patriotio Englishmen put on the social " blue." 

No more we •• creeds " or 44 politics " or 44 partisans " regard— 

Conservative or Radical, or money soft or hard ; 

Or Catholic, Freethinker, or Protestant, or Jew, 

No sect or party line divides the wearers of the " blue." 
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The sons of blight and sorrow, inebriates, lead the Tan, 
To sign the pledge, oh, hasten 1 Pale woman, stalwart man ; 
Ye youth and maidens follow, and M tipplers " not a few, 
'While smiling hundreds cheer ye on, rejoicing in the " bine." 

The ranks are hourly swelling, all hearts are thrilled with joy; 
Ihe wife reclaims her husband, the mother her long-lost boy ; 
And maiden yet nn wedded, this whispered word to yon, 
"You now may trust the plighted tow — your lover wears the 
" bine." 

Oh 1 how the pulses quicken as everywhere we meet 
The badge of love and brotherhood in car or crowd or street ! 
To homeliest garb the " ribbon " imparts a freshening hue,' •» 
And rags seem robes of beauty in the sheen of sparkling 
" blue." 

And eighteen hundred and eighty two will long remembered be, 
By scores redeemed from bondage sore, as the year of jubilee, 
When hope and faith revived, and life began anew, 
While comrades bound upon their breasts the beauteous badge 
of •• blue." 

We'll wear the glorious colour as the hurrying years go by : 
And fight beneath the banner of temperance till we die ; 
And when brief life is ended, and ye bury us from view, 
With " cross and crown " on coffin lay a loving knot of " blue." 



A LITTLE GOOSEY. 

THE chill November day was done, 
The working world home faring ; 
The wind came roaring through the streets 

And set the gas-lights flaring ; 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 

The soared old leaves were flying ; 
When mingled with the soughing wind 
I heard a small voice sighing — 

And shivering at the corner stood 

A child of four or over ; 
No cloak nor hat her small soft arms 

And wind-blown curls to cover. 
Her dimpled face was stained with tears ; 

Her round blue eyes ran over ! 
She cherished in her wee, cold hand 

A bunch of faded clover : 
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And one hand round her treasure, while 

She slipped in mine the other ; 
Half soared, half confidential, said, 

" O, please, I want my mother." i 

" Tell me your street and number, pet, 

Don't cry, I'll take yon to it." ' 

Bobbing she answered, " I forget ; j 

The organ made me do it. | 

44 Be eame and played at Miller's steps, j 

The monkey took the money ; 
And so I followed down the street, 

That monkey was so fanny. 
I've walked about a hundred hours 

From one street to another ; 
The monkey's gone, I've spoiled my flowers, 

0, please, I want my mother." 

44 But what's your mother's name, and what 

The street ? — now think a minute." 
44 My mother's name is 4 mamma dear ' — 

The street — I oan't begin it." 
44 But what is strange about the house, 

Or new, not like the others ? " 
41 1 guess you mean my trundle-bed, — 

Mine, and my little brother's. 

44 dear 1 I ought to be at home 

To help him say his prayers, 
He's such a baby, he forgets, 

And we are both such players — 
And there's a bar between to keep 

From pitohing on eaeh other, 
For Harry rolls when he's asleep ; 

dear ! I want my mother." 

The sky grew stormy ; people passed 

All muffled homeward faring ; 
44 You'll have to spend the night with me," 

1 said at last despairing. 
I tied her kerchief round her neck — 

44 What ribbon's this, my blossom ? " 
44 Why i don't you know? " she smiling asked, 
And drew it from her bosom. 
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A card, with number, street and name ; 

My eyes astonished met it ; 
" For," said the little one, " yon see 

I might sometimes forget it ; 
And so I wear a little thing 

That tells yon all about it; 
For mother says she's very sure 

I would get lost without it." 



"SIGN TO-NIGHT." 

T. A. Gatley. 

COME rich, poor, old and young, 
Come sign our pledge to-night t 
We ask you all to join 

The ranks of truth and right ; 
Assured that to you all 
'Twill joy, and pleasure bring, 
And eause within your hearts and homes, 
True happiness to spring. 

O drunkard ! Baoohus* bound ! 

Standing on ruin's brink ; 
Think of thy wasted life, 

And east away the drink ! 
Ere Alcohol has plunged 

Thee in eternal night, 
Dash down the eup, take up the pen, 

And sign the pledge to-night ! 

ye who take your glass 

Of sparkling wine or beer, 
Without a thought of harm, 

A word of warning hear. 
Your appetite for drink 

In time may stronger grow, 
And you in years to come may share 

A drunkard's lot and woe, 

There's poison in the cup ! 

Death lurks beneath its foam 1 
There's blighted hopes and joys I 

And ruin to the home ! 
Banish the mocker, now, 

For ever from your right ! 
Become a sober, happier man ; 
And sign the pledge to night f 
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THE BEER-SELLING GROCER IN A FIX. 

A Dialog uk by Geo. Scabb Halx*. 

CHABACTEBS. 

Bobt. Btwbll Ifanagor at tlaa 

Akkik Btwbll Hj^ 

Thoh. Moor ABeerailfe^ 

Elijah Gouoh An Iranvorkar and a heavr 

MabyOouoh 7HJB 



[Scene— J2o6^rt ByweWs Sitting Boom. Amni Btwbll at 
tahle tewing, expecting her husband's return from, business. 
Knock, enter Robkrt Btwbll.] 

A NNIE. Now then, here you are, dear. 

*"- Robrbt (Shaking her by the shoulder). Tea, here we 
are, are you pleased to see me ? 

Annie. Yep, certainly, don't you know what old Martha j 
says that " wives are always prepared to receive tax collectors I 
and husbands ? " / 

Robebt. Now you are trying to tease me with a joke bat j 
it won't do, you will require fre*h eyes ; in these (pointing) 1 
there is a little merry roguish twinkle suoh as tax collectors 
don't often see (sits down beside Mrs. B.) 

Annie. Well now, where have you been all day? what 
have you seen ? has your head given over aching ? are yon 
any better tempered ? did yon call to see if Johnny's boots 
were ready ? have you ordered the coal ? 

Robert. Well I never ! you must have been in a wholesale 
warehouse, your tongue goes thirteen to the dosen. Did yon 
hear of the old fiddler who stood playing in the street when a 
young sharper came up and said, " How many tunes can you 
play ? " " Any you wish," replied the fiddler. " Blue Bells 
of Scotland?" "Yes." "Grandfather's Clock?'' "Yes." 
"Evening Hymn?" " Yes." "God save the Queen?" 
" Yes." " Then play them all at once for I am in a hurry.** 
Now you are just about like that sharper — you ask a dozen 
questions and you want replies all at once, but let me ask a 
few questions. What have you been doing all day? have you 
finished my socks ? put new buttons on my vest? have you 
starohed and ironed, and made Billy's pinafore, and mended 
Johnny's trousers ? but, my dear, I have been in a brown 
study all day long, and am not in the humour for joking. 

Annie. Fray what has placed you in that delightful state 
of mind ? 
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Hobibt. Well do you know we have had to discharge 
ISlijah Qough at the works to-day lor drunkenness? we could 
not do with him any longer and I was very sorry— only a few 
yeaTS ago he was a steady, nice young man in our Sunday 
School, and Mary his wife was one of the best girls in the 



Annie. Yes, and the nicest young woman too. I used to 

k at her when she was a singer in the obapel ohoir with her 

xiioe rosy cheeks, and she had a kind cheery word for every- 
body. Poor Mary ! I don't know whatever will become of her. 
You should have tried to induce Elijah to sign the pledge, 
"Robert. 

Bobert. Well yon see, Annie, somehow or other I could 
not ask him to sign because he knows I am not an abstainer. 

Annie. That is Just what I have so often told you— -you 
live below your privileges and throw away grand opportunities 
of doing good for a little selfish indulgence. 

Bobkbt. I believe you are right, Annie, my own conscience 
lias aooused me to-day. 

[Knock at the door.] 

Annie. Come in. 

[Enter Thos. Mooe. Shakes hands and U shown to a seat.] 

Thos. Moob. Well now, and what are you two quarrelling 
about? 

Annie. Now see, Mr. Moor, I think we shall not require 
any more of your beer ; I am hoping to enlist my husband 
into our " Cold Water Army." 

Thos. Well, I can only say that I hope not, that is all ; 
bnt there is no knowing what a good husband will do for a bit 
of quietness at home. 

Annie (sharply). Allow me to say, sir, that your last 
expression is very offensive and untruthful ; my teetotalism 
has never interfered with my husband's peace and comfort at 
home: nay I know that like a kind-hearted Christian man that 
he is, he has been pleased to see me trying to do good amongst 
my neighbours ; and you have no right to insinuate that if he 
takes the pledge it will be done for a bit of quietness at home ; 
it is very offensive, but I am not sorry for it,— it gives me an 
opportunity of saying something that I have long wished to 
say, and seeing that I have not taken offence at your hint, I 
shall expect you to take what I say in the same spirit. You 
are a Christian and an office-bearer in the Church, and yet you 
sell beer. See, here is " vVilberforoe's Praotioal View of Chris- 
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tianity w (taking up a booh), allow me to read yon a few fin* 
(Read*). " True Christian benevolence is always occupied ■ 
producing happiness to the utmost of its power : it roaomhte* 
majestic river poured from an unfailing and abundant somw, 
silent and peaceful in its coarse, begins by dispensing betas; 
and comfort to every cottage by which it passes, in its furtiw 
progress it fertilizes provinces and enriches kingdoms." No*, 
sir, is your beer-selling business in strict accordance with th* 
view of Christian benevolence f In selling beer are yon occu- 
pied in producing happiness, does the beer dispense beauty 
and comfort to every cottage, does it fertilize provinces a** 
enrich kingdoms? — does it in yea or nay ? 

Thos. Well, Mrs. B., if we are to have a discussion on tbi 
Temperance question you will find me prepared to defend my 
own position. I have attended a large number of Temperena 
meetings, have heard the arguments three in number agaii 
and again, and consider them very weak. 1st. We have the 
physiological phase so called, when lecturers treat us to * 
most revolting description of the drunkard's stomach sod 
lungs, and always remind you of Dr. Bates's experiment, who 
to prove that tea is injurious to health, out off the tail oft 
sucking pig and inserted the thiok end into a cup of hot 
boiling tea and showed the results as a demonstrated and con- 
clusive evidence. Then we have the selfish argument : Beer 
costs money — it is possible to live without beer, therefore we 
ought to abstain. And there is not a man in the teetotalers' 
ranks that can see that by the same logic we ought to go 
without shirts. Shirts cost money — it is possible to live without 
shirts, therefore we ought to do; and the same kind of 
reasoning would deprive us of all our comforts until we should 
have little to thank God for. I think that man must have 
been a teetotaler who one day giving his son good advioe t 
wished him to remember what Solomon said, " Always keep a 
penny in your pocket : " the son ventured to say that he did 
not remember Solomon having said anything of the kind, then 
the old man said " If that is so, Solomon was not so wise si 
I had taken him for." Then there is the sympathetic argu- 
ment. They are full of pity for the poor drunkards. In my 
judgment, ma'am, a man who has no care or pity for himseif ' 
should not expect pity from others. The teetotalers should | 
educate the people and inculcate real manliness, let us have 
better homes for the working olasses,and raise the moral tone and ' 
tastes by picture galleries and exhibitions of works of art, As. 
But the teetotalers never attempt anything sensible; they 
have hearts, yes and heads too, soft enough to sympathise 
with the goose because it has to walk barefooted. I never 
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,r these teetotal pedagogues without thinking of the fanati- 
Xrish tailor who called upon Dean Swift to discuss theology 
*t± nim ; the eccentric Dean said, " And pray what trade are 
a?" ** A tailor." " Then you have read in the Scripture 
* prophecy of the archangel who will one day place one foot 
-the sea and the other on the earth, — now how much cloth 
raid it take to make a pair of trousers for him ? " " Indeed, 
r, bat I could not tell," replied the tailor. " Then," said the 
e&n, " go home and study your own business and let mine 
one ;" and I think it wonld be well for the teetotalers to mind 
ieir own business and let other people's alone. 

Annie. Mr. Moor, in the whole of this long tirade there is 
either an argument in support of the drink traffic nor yet an 
newer to my question, but you have given another illustration 
if the well-known fact that when a reason cannot be assigned 
here is often the disposition to ridicule and denounce. 
Knock at the door). Come in. 

[Enter Elijah Gouoh and his wife.] 

Maby. Please, Mr. Bywell, we have come to see if you will 
let 'Lijah have his work back again ; he is very sorry indeed 
and will try to do better, and you know we have four children 
and (crying) I don't know what in the world we must do if he 
is out of work. I am sure he will do better, sir, if you will try 
him again ; it is all the drink, sir. 

Annie (to her husband). Will you allow me to ask these 
poor people a few questions? 

Bobebt. Oh ! I have no objections. 

Annie (turning to Oough and his wife.) But first let 
me ask you to take seats (they sit.) See now, I have a 
little dispute with Mr. Moor here, and I think you will be able 
to give Us some information if you will kindly answer me a 
few questions. Has Elijah had better health and been stronger 
since he began to drink ? 

Maby. Mrs. Bywell, you knew him when he never tasted 
drink, look at him now, is he like the same man ? Before he 
drank he had perfect health and was a strong man, he now 
coughs half the night and has no appetite for food, the drink 
has for ever ruined his health. 

Annie. Mr. Moor, here is a reply to your physiological 
nonsense. (Turning to Mrs. Oough). Before Elijah began to 
spend his money in drink was he mean and always trying to 
save money? 

Mabt. No, indeed, he was not. We lived in a nice cottage 
on Mold Qreen and he spent all the money he earned in food, 
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clothes, and furniture ; and was so pleased in making me vA 
the children happy ; it was only when he began to drink thit 
he became selfish and mean. 

Annie {turning to Mr, Moor). Is this in accordance with 
your notions on the selfishness ef abstainers ? But now, Mrs. 
Gough, don't you think that if you had lived in a better houss 
and had nice pictures and books, it would have saved him from 
taking too much drink ? 

Mabt. Nay, Mrs. Bywell, yon are joking now, because we 
had a nice house when he was steady, but when he began to 
drink he cared nothing at all about the house, and now for 
two or three years past he would not have objected to live in 
a pig sty. 

Annib. Then you think that beautiful landscapes and lovely 
scenery would have had no effect upon his mind ? 

Mart. Ah ! no, he went to Southport when the trip was at 
the woiks, and came home at night drunk; the day after I 
asked him what he thought about the sea, and he said there 
was no sea at Southport, it was something like Stockport, but 
he thought the ale was better. 

Annib. Mr. Moor, don't you feel ashamed of your small talk 
about raising the moral tone of the people by picture galleries, 
Ac. ? Just one more question, Mrs. Gough, your husband did 
not always drink, can you tell us how he began ? 

Mary. Well, I would rather he would tell that himself. 

Elijah. Well, as you know I was brought up in the Sunday 
School, I don't want to boast, but I don't think I waa a very 
bad lad. Mr. Bywell was one of the teachers, and he knows. 
Robert. No, Elijah, you were not bad at that time. 
Elijah. Well, when Mary and I got married, I am sure I 
intended to do right, we took sittings in the chapel. I worked 
nard at the shop, and at nights I made picture frames for a 
big wool sampler Mary had made when she lived at home, and 
for my mother's funeral card and other things ; and I frenoh- 
polished all the chairs, and we bought old cloth and Mary and 
I made a big hearth-rug, and we were as merry as larks. Well, 
you mast know that we were both busy one night at this hearth- 
rug, making holes and sticking bits of cloth in when Mr. Moor 
here called to see us, and he said he had ootne to see if he 
could supply us with groceries, and you see we knew him with 
going to the same chapel, and he talked very nicely. I know 
he said singing had never sounded as nice since our Mary left 
the singing pew. Well, he pulled out his book and we ordered 
tea, coffee, sugar, and butter and what not, and then he asked 
if we did not want beer, and I said " no, we don't use beer," 
and he said he thought we ought to have a little, for he did 
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dot consider our Mary to be very strong, and besides he said 
Li would be considered rather mean and scrubby woen anybody 
Balled to see us, if we did not offer them something to drink. 
And he said that Mr. Bywell and a lot more always kept a 
small barrel, and so we ordered. some. When the men at the 
shop knew that I took beer at home they would have me to 
call at the Fleece Inn, and you know the rest. 

Annus. Mr. Moor, your position in the ohuroh has given you 
an opportunity of doing a work which other tradesmen have 
not had ; you have sown the see 1, here is the fruit. 

Thomas (rising and taking his hat). Excuse me, madam, 
but I must really go ; I cannot longer discuss the question, 
good night. 

Annie. Stay, sir, not quite so fast. Before you leave, you 
shall hear me ; the great grand truths of Christianity have 
ever like a pillar of fire brilliantly illuminated the path leading 
to truth, right and good, and of ten at least a portion of the 
Christian Church has stood and blocked the path, and for a 
time kept men from the right. That ugly sin of slavery was 
supported by this portion of the Church, but the light was so 
clear that after a time the world pushed on, and now this 
same portion of the Church seeks to block the way to temper- 
ance, but the pillar of fire still illuminates the path, and my 
brave countrymen shall surmount your paltry selfish barrier. 
Sir, you stand to-day as a representative of thrt religious 
thought which crucified the Master, stoned a Stephen, mass- 
acred a Paul and a Peter, imprisoned a Galileo, bestowed a 
cardinal's cap upon King Henry the Eighth, anathematized a 
Luther, persecuted a Wesley, and hunted a Lloyd Garrison. 
The spirit of yonr life is to get money, but sir, there comes a 
! day when the important question will be not how much money 
you have, but how you have got it '; and the remembrance of 
having ruined families by the getting of it will not make 
your dying pillow soft. 

Thomas. I will give up the business, if I have to go to the 
workhouse. 
Annib. And now, you, my husband, are not innocent. 
Bobbbt. Not another word, love, please. Elijah and I 
will both sign the pledge. You may come to your work in the 
morning, Elijah. 
Elijah and Mabt (together). Thank you, sir. 
Bobbbt. We cannot undo the past, but the future is all our 
own. 

Annie. And now we will adjourn to supper, after which we 
will ask God to make us all just what He would have us to be. 

(Exeunt.) 
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"FATHER'S SOBER NOW." 

Mrs. E. C. A. Allen. 

IT is Saturday night ; and the busy looms 
Are silent, and hushed is the hammer's din ; 
And to peaceful dwellings and happy homes 
The peace of the Sabbath hath entered in. 

There is one fireside more glad to-night 
By contrast with what it was wont to be ; 

Fair Temperance broods with her wings of light 
O'er the new-found joy of that family. 

But the other week, there was hunger there, 
And rags and wretchedness caused by drink, 

But a loving word or a faithful prayer 
Had caused the drunkard to stop and think. 

Thrice blessed the hour when the pledge he signed 1 
Thrice blessed the power that kept him true ! 

He had left the horrible past behind, 
And a future of happiness rose to view. 

A knock at the door, and his mates come in : 
They are hastening to join the jovial throng ; 

And they seek their comrade again to win 
To the foaming glass, and the merry song. 

What ! Leave the joys of a bright fireside ? 

His children's prattle,— his wife's glad eye? 
His toil-won shillings again to hide 

In the drink that had cursed him for years gone by? 

His children are eagerly watching his face 
Lest a muscle relent, or his lips say " yes : " 

His poor wife whispers a prayer for grace, 
To keep him in trials Buch as this, 

To his comrades' entreaties he answers " No !" 
But they plead again with persuasions new. 

Hark ! Who speaks now? " You bad men, go t 
My father shall never come with you I " 

They see with amazement his infant boy: 
A young Demosthenes there he stands, 

With a scarlet cheek and a flashing eye 
And a resolute grip of his tiny hands. 
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" When he went with yon, we were hungry and oold, 
Our cupboard was empty ; no food was there ; 

Our clothes were ragged, and shabby, and old, 
And we shivered at night in our bed so bare. 

But father brings lots of money now, 
And every week we have nice new things, 

And we're never afraid of there being a row, 
And my mother's so happy she laughs and sings. 

And my father's got work-day clothes bran new, 
If he starts a-drinking, they'll go to the pop, 

Be off ! I say, he's not going with yon ; 
He's sober now, and sober he'll stop ! " 

God keep thy father ! thou noble boy, 

God keep thy feet through the paths of youth ! 

And mayest thou ever that voice employ 
To lead mankind in the ways of truth ! 



WHAT I HAVE BEEN, 

Ella. Whbxlkb. 

I SAW a maid with her chivalrous lover ; 
He was both tender and true ; 
He kissed her lips, vowing over and over, 

•* Darling, I worship you." 
Sing, sing, bird of the Spring, 
Tell of the flowers the summer will bring. 

I saw a maiden, sweet, loving, confiding, 

Smile when he whispered " Mine " — 

Saw her lips meet his with no word of chiding, 
Though his breath fumed with wine. 

Wail, wail, Nightingale, 

Sign of a mourner bowed and pale. 

I saw the lover and maid at the altar, 

Bound by the bands divine ; 
Heard the responses — they fail not nor falter — 

Saw the guests pledge in wine. 
Howl, howl, ominous Owl, 
Shriek of the terrible tempter's scowl. 
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I saw the drunkard's wife weeping in ^anguish,— 

Saw her struck down by a blow ; 
I saw the husband in prison-cell languish — 

Thus end 8 the tale of woe. » 

Shriek, shriek, Raven ! speak 
Of terrible mind dark and bleak. 
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GIVE prayers ; the evening hath begun, 
Be earlier than the rising sun ; 
Remember those who feel the rod, 
Remember those who know not God. 
Bis hand can boundless blessings give; 
Breathe prayers — through them the soul shall lire. 

Give alms ; the needy ask with pain ; 

The orphans mourn, the crushed complain ; 

Give freely ; hoarded gold is cursed, 

A prey to robbers and to rust. 

Christ, through his poor, a claim doth make ; 

Give gladly for our Saviour's sake. 

Give books; they live when ye are dead ; 
Light on the darkened mind they shed ; 
Good seed they sow from age to age, 
Through all this mortal pilgrimage. 
They nurse the germs of holy trust, 
They wake untired when you are dust. 

Give smiles to cheer the little child, 

A stranger on this thorny wild : 

It bringeth love, its guardian be — 

It, helpless, asketh love of thee ; 

Howe'er by fortune's gifts unblest, 

Give smiles to childhood's guileless breast. 

Give words, kind words to those who err ; 

Remorse doth need a comforter. 

Though by temptation's wiles they fall, 

Condemn not — we are sinners all. 

With the sweet charity of speech, 

Give words that heal, and words that teach. 
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A THRILLING APPEAL. 



AT a certain town's meeting the question came up whether 
any person should be licensed to sell liquor. The clergy- 
man, the deacon, the physician, strange as it may now appear, 
all favoured it. One man only spoke against it because of 
the) mischief it did. The question was about to be put, when 
there arose from one corner of the room a miserable woman. 
Bhe was thinly clad, and her appearance indicated the utmost 
wretchedness, and that her mortal career was almost closed. 
After a moment's silence, while all eyes were fixed on her, she 
stretched her attenuated body to its utmost height, and her 
long arms to their greatest length, and then raising her voice 
to a shrill pitch, she called all to look upon her. " Yes/' she 
said, " look upon me, and then, hear me. All that the last 
speaker has said relative to temperate drinking, as being the 
father of drunkenness, is true. All practice, all experience 
declare its truth. All drinking of alcoholic poison, as a beve- 
rage in health, is excess. Look upon me / You all know me, 
or once did. You all know I was once mistress of the best 
farm in the town ; you all know, too, I had one of the best, 
the most devoted of husbands. You all know that I had fire 
noble-hearted, industrious boys. Where are they now ? Doctor, 
where are they now ? You all know. You all know they lie 
in a row, side by side, in yonder churohyard ; all — every one 
of them, filling the drunkard's grave ! They were all taught 
to believe that temperate drinking was safe — that excess alone 
ought to be avoided ; and they never acknowledged excess. 
They quoted you, and you, and you," pointing with her shred 
of a finger to the minister, deacon, and doctor, '* as authority. 
They thought themselves safe under such teachers. But I 
saw the gradual change coming over my family and its pros- 
pects, with dismay and horror. I felt we were all to be over- 
whelmed in one common ruin. I tried to ward off the blow { 
I tried to break the spell, the delusive spell, in which the idea 
of the benefits of temperate drinking had involved my hus- 
band and sons. I begged, I prayed ; but the odds were against 
me. The minister said the poison that was destroying my 
■ husband and boys was a good creature of God ; the deacon 
who sits nnder the pulpit there, and took our farm to pay his 
rum bills, sold them the poison ; the doctor said a little was 
good, and the excess only ought to be avoided. My poor 
husband and my dear boys fell into the snare, and they could 
not escape ; and one after another were conveyed to the sor- 
rowful grave of the drunkard. Now look at me again. You 
probably see me for the. last time. My sands have almost 
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ran. I have dragged my exhausted frame from my present 
home—your poor-bouse — to warn yon all. to warn you, doaoon, 
to warn yon, * false teacher of God's word!'" and with her 
arms flung high, and her tall form stretched to ite ntraoat, 
and her voice raised to an unearthly pitch, she exclaimed : " I 
shall soon stand before the judgment seat of God. I shall 
meet yon there, yon false guides, and be a witness against you 

all!" 

The miserable woman vanished. A dead silence pervaded 
the assembly ; the minister, the deacon, and physician hung 
their heads ; and when the president of the meeting put the 
question, "Shall any licences be granted for the sale ci 
spirituous liquors ? " the unanimous response was " NO ! " 



A GALLANT DEED. 

By W. A. Baton, 
Author of " The Fireman's Wedding," Ac 

THEBE was a grand review of Austria's troops, 
Brave sun-burnt men, mounted on foaming steeds ; 
The sabres flashed, the brazen trumpets rang, 
Ten thousand hoofs thundered across the meads. 

And there were banners waving high in air, 
And clanking arms, and roar of many a gun ; 

And there were crowds of smiling ladies fair, 
Their bright-hued dresses glowing in the sun. 

The Emperor was there in royal state, 
Gazing with pride upon the brilliant scene ; 

Well might his proud eyes flash, his bosom swell, 
To mark each soldier's Arm, heroic mien. 

A troop of cavalry came dashing down, 
To pass the carriage where the Emperor smiled ; 

When, right across the path, from out the crowd, 
There ran a bright-haired, eager little child. 

A dark-eyed little boy, but four years old, 

With laughing mouth and chubby, outstretched hands 
What impulse moved his tiny feet to cross 

The pathway of these swiftly flying bands ? 

There was no time to follow him ; too late ! 

They could not stop that onward flying host ; 
No time to snatch him from his awful fate ; 

The breathless crowd felt that the child was lost. 
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Bat as they gazed, a quick-eyed hussar there 

Stooped down and caught him with his strong right aim ; 

And placed him on his saddle bow, and there 
The boy aat smiling, proud and free from harm. 

But oh! the cheer that drowned the cannon's roar, 
As the young soldier, called oat from the rest, 

Bowed to the Empress, while with her own hands 
She placed a glittering medal on his breast. 

Ay, 'twas a noble deed, and well deserved 

The mark of honour and approval true ; 
And this, the lesson that we all may learn, 

There are some gallant deeds for all to do I 

Beseue the children, ere the onward tramp 
Of Sin's blaok steeds hath crushed them in the dust ; 

Drive oil the wolves that round them still encamp, 
These are the deeds that you can do and must. 
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J. J. Lane. 



AlBAND of faithful people, united all to save, 
aJThe drunkard's home from ruin, the drunkard from the 
grave, 
The drunkard's wife from hunger, incessant tears, and woes, 
The drunkard's little children from cruel taunts and blows. 
Ye fathers, mothers, daughters, and sons assembled here, 
Who love your homes, tho' humble, none others half so dear — 
Foul drink hath never blighted, — whose lips refuse to take 
The liquid poison, dangerous as venom of the snake, — 
Think, think of all the wretches and slaves to beer and gin, 
Thrice twenty thousand drunkards wallowing in their sin ; 
Thrice twenty thousand sinking as low as men can sink ; 
Thrice twenty thousand yearly, all dying thro' strong drink. 
When some stout and gallant ship is caught by billows high, 
The thunder peals, and lightning cleaves the dark clouds 

rolling by, 
Too frail the storm to grapple, with a tremendous sweep 
The waves engulph six hundred, and bury in the deep : — 
Ye rouse the heart of England with your repeated cries : 
Your prayers for speedy succour then reach the vaulted skies : 
Ye help the helpless widows, ye give the orphans meat, 
Ye take your kindly offerings, and lay them at their feet. 
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Still cherish generous actions, however poor your lot. 

Still shed love's golden sunbeams to cheer the mourner's cot, 

Still let warm tears of pity and sorrow fill your eyes, 

Still let soft words of comfort from feeling bosoms rise, 

To those bereft of partners, affectionate and true ; 

They prize them from the wealthy, but prize them most from 

yon. 
O christian men and women, while ye so much deplore 
Those brave, good-hearted sailors, gone down to rise no more, 
For mercy's sake forget not the insidious foe at work 
In the bright homes of England, more barbarous than the 

Turk,— 
More subtle than the serpent, more dreadful than his sting, — 
.More treaoh'rous than the ocean, — a vile and loathsome thing. 
For the sake of little children, who daily ask for crusts, 
For the sake of dying mothers, and their immortal trusts, 
For the sake of home and kindred, the friends ye dearly love, 
For the sake of our religion, and the Holy One above : — 
Wake from your fitful slumbers, 'tis duty's stern command, 
No shrinking back, move forward, true patriots of the land, 
Come gather round the altar of Temperance in your might. 
And with warm loyal hearts espouse the cause of Truth and 

right. 
Then with our sturdy leaders, encounter undismayed 
The Bacchanalian forces of this accursed trade, 
From conquest unto conquest, while proudly floats on high 
The motto, " No surrender," our glorious battle ory. 



TO THE RESCUE! 

By William Hotle, 
Author of " Hymns and Songs," Ac. 

THOUSAND voices ever calling, 
Loud and long for help they cry ; 
Sorely tempted, sadly falling, 
Who will to the rescue fly ? 
Friends of freedom faltering never, 

Ye who boast of liberty, 
Help 1 O help with strong endeavour, 
Now to set our nation free. 

Into court and alley enter ; 

Face the misery and shame ; 
Where the foulest vices centre, 

There proclaim the Saviour's name ; 
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Toil «nd pray for each backslider ; 

Pity them and intercede ; 
Mercy's gate is open wider, 

Heaven blesses ere yon plead. 

While yon pray for souls immortal, 

Oh ! remember if you can, 
Houses where from open portal, 

Death and ruin fall on man. 
Go ye where the doors are Bringing, 

Where the noblest drank and fell, 
From their haunts these sinners bringing, 

Snatch them from the month of hell. 

Deeds of shame and horror ceasing, 

Take them to the throne of grace ; 
Give them radiant hope and blessing ; 

Lead them in the Christian race. 
But amid your earnest striving, 

Dream not every woe is past, 
Thousands near the drink curse living, - 

Sorely tempted, fall at last. 

Fall at last ! though gracious Heaven 

Open wide blest mercy's gate ; 
Slain ! by drink's vile traffic driven, 

Madly driven to their fate ! 
Lost 1 an army yearly falling ; 

Lost ! despite redeeming love ; 
Oh ! the guilt, the death appalling 1 

Who will Britain's curse remove ? 

Who, oh ! who with strong arm lifted 

Nobly dares unsheath the sword ? 
Who, with might and wisdom gifted 

Fights the battle of the Lord ? 
Oh ! the wail of hopeless anguish ! 

Oh 1 the sacrifice of lives ! 
Oh I that trutji and love must languish, 

While the blood-stained traffic thrives ! 

Brothers 1 shall drink reign for ever 

Year by year its victims tell ? 
Will no power on earth deliver 

Men from ruin, death and hell ? 
Patriots rise ! your valour showing, 

Forward in one noble band ! 
While your country's blood is flowing, 

Strike for God and Fatherland ! 



A 
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THE DBUNKARD'S DREAM. 

WITH garments tattered and torn, 
With eyes all battered and bruised, 
A drunkard lay by the gutter's side, 

By the gutter's aide and mused : 
And ever and oft he took a draught 
From the bottle as he mused. 

He thought of his early youth, 
And how bright the future seemed, 

Till o'er his musings he fell asleep, 
He fell asleep and dreamed : 

But ever and oft he gave a start, 
And trembled as he dreamed. 

In a vision he was borne 

To his boyhood's happy home, 
And heard the morning and evening prayer 

Mount heavenward to the throne ; 
And ever and oft a tear stole down 

His oheek as he thought of home. 

Then his mother's scalding tears, 

And sister's warning voioe, 
When tempted by the glistening wine, 

The glistening wine his choice ; 
And ever and oft he shuddered now, 

At thought of that fearful choice. 

Then he thought of that artless girl, 
Whom he led a blushing bride, 

And solemnly swore to cherish, love, 
And protect — his life, his pride ; 

And ever and oft a smile played on 
His lips, as he saw his bride. 

Then followed the blighted hopes 

Of that fond and trusting wife, 
Who had vainly sought to win him baok 

To a pure and temperate life ; 
And ever and oft his cheek grew pale 

At thought of that faithful wife. 

And the many, many vows 

He made to reform his way ; 
But o'er his perjured soul strong drink 

Held a resistless sway ; 
And ever and oft he felt a chill 

As he viewed this downward way. 
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His property all had gone, 
And his children cried for bread ; 

His wife in the dreary churchyard lone, 
Soon pillowed her aching head ; 

And ever and oft his brow grew dark, 
As his children cried for bread. 

He thought, while money was his, 
The landlord's a trusty friend ; 

Bnt fonnd, alas 1 when poverty comes, 
That landlord friendships end : 

And ever and oft he groaned aloud, 
At thought of that faithless friend. 

When thrust from the bar-room door, 

Delirium seized his brain, 
And Thirst and Famine, Disease and Want, 

Passed by in a ghastly train ; 
And ever and oft he gnashed his teeth, 

At sight of that ghastly train. 

And elfins, direful and grim, 

Danced in companies around ; 
And slimy serpents, a countless throng, 

Crept o'er him with hissing sound ; 
And ever and oft cold sweat stood on 

His brow, as he heard that sound. 

Ants and lizards then came on, 

In solid phalanx and slow ; 
Disgustful vermin, and insects mean, 

Augmented the train of woe ; 
And ever and oft he wept aloud, 

As he saw that train of woe. 

Lastly came on haggard Death, 
" That phantom of grisly bone," 

And cast on him a ravenous look, 
As he claimed him for his own ; 

And ever and oft the drunkard gasps, 
As he yields to Death his own. 

Hades next appears in view — 
He looks with bewildered brain ; 

Satan advances with eye malign, 
And welcomes the deathly train ; 

And ever and oft he trembles while 
He follows that deathly train. 
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Suddenly his eye grew dim — 

The air is fetid and dank ; 
Hades appears like a charnel house, 

Like a charnel house so rank ; 
And ever and oft he stifles near, 

With air so fetid and dank. 

Now a thousand hissing sounds, 

Fall oft on his startled ear ; 
Conscience gnaws with a terrible power, 

Devils pass by him and leer ; 
And ever and oft with agony 

He shook as he saw them leer. 

A vast caldron bubbles near, 

With sulphurous flame and hot ; 
The drunkard is seized with giant strength 

And borne to the fearful spot ; 
And ever and oft a dreadful yell 

Is heard from that caldron hot. 

With awful convulsions now, 

He beholds the horrid scene .- 
The spell breaks, and with shrieks he'wakes, 

He wakes from that direful dream ; 
But ever and oft his heart beats quiok, 

At remembrance of that dream. 

" God 1 " he cries, " must this then be 

My never-ending fate? 
Is this the reward rumsellers gain, 

And the perjured magistrate ? " 
And ever and oft he thought upon 

The distilling Christian's fate. 

Just then a true temperance friend 

Heard his wild and frenzied cry, 
And raised him up from his miry bed, 

With a sad and deep-drawn sigh ; 
And ever and oft his whole frame shook, 

As he heard that deep-drawn sigh. 

His children now no more want bread, 

That fond wife dries her tears ; 
Her husband has signed the Temperance Pledge, 

And banished her anxious fears ; 
And ever and oft he tells his dream, 

In the home of happier years. 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE; OR, HOME 

INFLUENCE. 

A Dialogue bt W. Hoyle, Authob of 
Hymns and Songs, Ac 

TTxujkK Fairly ) Tftfitotaifim. 

TWOMAB TbUSKAH J AW » ws » nBlfc 

Bins. Martin. . . .A mother, who has an intemperate husband bat makes 

things worse by her own indiscretion. 

HCaby....* Her daughter, who suffers in consequence. 

Obobge Goodman \ 

SS^™-;;::;:;;;;;;:::::::;}*»-p--» 



[Enter Fbank and Thomas.] 

"TT1BANK. He's a splendid fellow !— Never heard a better 
JD speaker in all my life ! — His command of language is 
wonderful — his elocution is marvellous ! — If ever a man was in 
earnest that man is. 

Thomas. Yesl I'd go five miles any day to hear him. 
What we now want is abstaining ministers of his stamp for 
every church. 

F. F. Ton are right ! the liquor traffic would not live 
another year under such a change. — Bless me 1 how the rain 
oomes down. 

[A little girl outside crying.'] 

T. T. What's the matter with her ? bring the poor girl in 
eat of the rain. {Enter little girl crying, with broken jug in 
her hand). What's to do with you, my little dear ? 

Maby. Please sir, mother sent me to the Bed Lion for a 
pint of beer, and as I was going back I slipped down and broke 
the jug. 

F. F. What became of the beer ? 

Maby. It ran into the gutter, sir. 

F. F. Don't you think it is better in the gutter than in 
your mother's stomach ? 

T. T. Don't tease the poor girl. Where do you live, my 
dear? 

Mary. Please, sir, I live at No. 19, Jackson's Alley. 

F. F. I know where she lives ; shall I go and bring her 
mother? 

T. T. Do, and tell her I want her ; you call and see me at 
6.30. (Exit Fbank. Maby cries bitterly.) Don't cry, my 
dear ; I will speak to your mother. 
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Habt. Orirl she'll beat me. 

T. T. What for? 

Mabt. Breaking the jug and spilling the beer. 

T. T. Gome now, don't cry, I'll make it all right (gives tk 
oirl a ihilUng.) Give that to your mother, if she offers to 
beat yon when yon get home. 

[Enter Mbs. Mabtxb, poorly dressed.) 

Mbs. M. I'll give it yon, yon young madam, that I wuT,— 
strange thing I eannot send yon for a sup of beer without sfl 
this trouble. (Trie* to strike Mabt.) j 

Mabt. O mother I I didn't do it on purpose; I slipped I 
£own, I did mother. / 

T. T. Now come, my good woman, speak gently. | 

Mbs. M. I'll slip you when I get you home, yon young - 
madam, — off with you. {Exit Mabt crying.) To think that I J 
hav'nt enough trouble without all this. (Mbs. M. sobs.) 

T. T. My good woman, do be oalm ; crying won't mend 
matters. 

Mbs. M. It would melt the heart of a stone to suffer a* I 
suffer. (Sobs again.) 

T. T. Ton have a husband, I presume ? 

Mbs. M. Yes, I have a husband that's never brought me f 
penny in these sixteen weeks, and here I cannot send out for ft 
drop of beer but — 

T. T. Now come, never mind fretting about that* How 
long has your husband been out of work? 

Mbs. M. Sixteen weeks; and when he does get work he 
spends half of his wages in the beerhouse. 

T. T. How many children have you ? 

Mrs. M. Seven ; two married and five at home. 

T. T. Do you think you are doing the best you can to make 
your home happy, and improve your children ? 

Mbs. M. What mother could do more? I have worked like 
a slave to keep them, and bring them up to what they are. 

T. T. Are you setting your children a good example ? 

Mbs. M. I never stole anything, and I always pay my way 
as far as I can. 

T. T. Do you send your children to Sabbath School? 

Mbs. M. Yes. 

T. T. Do you teach them to pray ? 

Mbs. M. They can all say " Our Father." 

T. T. You have a pint of beer every night ? 

Mbs. M. Yes, and shall have while I can get it. 

T. T. You let the children taste with you ? 

Mbs. M. Of course I do, what is good for me is good for 
them. 
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T- T. Then you teach your children to pray, and^you teach 
lem to drink. Have yon a son married ? 
BCsts. M. Yei , one. 
T. T. What does he do? 
BoIsm. M. He is a mechanic 
T. T. He takes a glass now and then? 
BoTbs. M. He takes sadly too mneh — they brought him home 

to-night. 
T. T. Ton let him taste the beer when he was a child ? 
Mss. M. Of course I did, what harm was that f 
T- T. Ton tanght him to pray when a child T 
A£bs. M. Tea, but he never prays now. (Sobs and wipes 
eyes.) 

T. T. Do yon think that he'll go to heaven ? 

Mbs. M. I'm snre not, the way he drinks and carries on. 

T. T. Ton have seven children — you have tanght them all 

to pray, and yon teach them all to drink, — one is now a 

cLrankard, and some o! the others also may become drunkards. 

Mbs. M. I would rather bury them than see them drnn- 



T. T. Then why do yon teach them to drink ? do yon not 
see how foolish and wicked yon have been? one is now a 
drunkard, and he was first tanght by yon, the others may 
come to the same end ; yon teach yonr children to pray, " Lead 
us not into temptation," and at the same time you are placing 
temptation in their very breasts by giving them the drunkards' 
drink. O it is fearful when I think of it 1 I will pray God to 
have mercy upon yon ; yon are leading yonr children in the 
way to hell instead of guiding them to heaven ; do not bring a 
curse npon your own soul and the souls of your children. 
Banish the drunkard's cup from your table. 

Mbs. M. (Sobbing). How can I, when my husband will have 
it? 

T. T. Tonr husband may well have it while you continue 
to use it. Tou go home, and say, John, I will have no more 
drink ; I have given it up altogether ; I have given it up for 
your sake and the children's. Will you not give it up also. 
Then reach the Bible down, and tell him that instead of your 
pint of beer you are going to have family prayer each night ; 
go down upon your knees and pray for your husband and 
children. 

Mbs. M My husband would swear at me. 

T. T. Did you ever try ? 

Mbs. M. No. 

T. T. Then how do you know what you oan do ? God may 
make yon the means of your husband's conversion, and O 
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what a blessing it would be if you had a sober, christian 
husband. 

Mrs. M. God knows it would, air. 

T. T. Then begin this very night, pray for yourself, pray 
for your husband, pray for your children, pray earnestly that 
yon may be kept from the drunkard's eup, and God wiQ 
answer your prayer, for no penitent ever came to Him in Tain. 

Mrs. M. Will you call and speak to my husband ? 

T. T. I will, and pray for him too. 

Mrs. M. I expect him home Boon, sir. (Exit.) 

T. T. Can anybody wonder that we have so many drun- 
kards, when children are taught to drink as soon .as they an 
born ? these thoughtless mothers are doing the devil's work! 
they are frustrating the work of the. Sabbath School, and 
pulling down the church of Christ! (A knock.) Come in. 
{Enter Mary crying). My dear, pray what is the matter now ? 

Maky. Please, sir, two men have brought father home dead 
.drunk, he has been fighting, and has got stabbed in the arm- 
mother wants you to call. 

T. T. Tell her I'll be down to-night. (Exit Mary.) 'Tk 
the old, old story, drink and misery ! drink and crime! How 
some people can look on with indifference, I cannot understand; 
it makes my heart ache when I hear people call this drink tfat 
" good creature of God," — this maddening liquor which fills 
our prisons, our poor-houses, and asylums, and peoples hell 
with lost souls 1 Who would not support Local Option 
or any bill that would close the public-house, and remove the 
reproach from our land ? 

[Enter George Goodman, with his wife, his little boy and 
girl, all teetotalers — well dressed.] 

T. T. Come in, dear friends, your presence is like the 
genial sunshine after a stormy night. My heart has been 
saddened by the sights and sorrows of a drunkard's home. 

G. G. Thank God, Mr Trueman, we are still holding fast 
that which is good. It was a blessed thing to sign the Pledge, 
but with God's help we have advanced from Temperance to 
Godliness, and are now Christian Abstainers. My children go 
to Sabbath Sohool, and my dear wife and I attend the house 
of God every Sabbath. 

T. T. And how does such a life agree with you, Mrs. 
Goodman ? 

Mrs. G. I thank God every day that our George has been 
kept from the curse of drink — my home is like a Paradise. 
Teetotalism keeps fire in the grate, food in the cupboard, good 
clothes on our back, and plenty of money in our pocket ; while 
Beligion brings love, peace and contentment. We sit beneath 
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e smile of oar Heavenly Father; His guiding hand we 
iserve in each event of life. We read the wonders of 
deeming love, and live in hope of a glorious immortality. 

T. T. (To the audience). Dear friends, we have thus put 
>fore you two pictures — the home of sin and sorrow through 
rong drink, and the home of happiness through Religion and 
emperance. It is a sad thing to see a drunken father, 
rending his hard-earned wages, wasting his energies, and 
lighting his future : but, my friends, is it not a more terrible 
grit to behold a drunken, depraved mother, lost to all self- 
3spect and honour ? With suoh a mother for their Pattern 
nd Teacher what can we expeot from the poor children? 
?hey are made familiar only with curses and blows, with rags 
nd wretchedness, and are thus cast upon society ignorant, 
iepraved and wicked, to increase the burdens of taxation and 
well the sum of crime, pauperism, disease and misery in the 
vorld. Let us, my friends, learn a lesson from these two 
riotnres. Tou that have not yet adopted the wiser course — 
sign the Pledge to-night. You mothers, think, O think upon 
pour responsibility — the children which God has given you ! 
For their sakes sign the pledge and send into the world 
children who shall be a blessing and not a curse to society. 
My friends, it is a glorious mission to be working for God 1 
Let us who have already signed stand firm and help on the 
good cause which is spreading joy, peace and happiness, in 
thousands of homes. 

(Exeunt.) 



" STOP THE SALE OF DEINK. 
T. J. Galley. 

FROM the homes of thousands 
In our native land, 
From the noble-hearted 

Of the Christian band, 
From the humble dwelling — 

And the hall as well, 
From the crowded Unions, 

From the murderer's cell, • 
From the maddened victims 

Standing near death's brink, 
One sad cry asoendeth : 

" Stop the sale of drink ! " 

O ye earnest patriots ! 
Baise your country's fame ! 
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Save her from a blighting cu 
From reproach and shame ! 

Save drink-ridden England I 
Save her ere she sink I 

Banish her insidious foe — 
" 8top the sale of drink ! " 

O ye politicians ! 

Can ye heedless stand ? 
And see drink and misery, 

Going hand-in-hand 1 
Help, O help the drunkard ! 

Break the fatal link- 
Save. O save the fallen ! 

*' Stop the sale of drink I " 



OUR MISSION. 

W. P. W. Buxton. 

OUR mission is not our talents to hide, 
But to seek and save, — the feeble to guide ; 
Provide for the lost, dejected and poor, 
A happiness sweet, and lasting, and sore ; 
To enter those homes made wretched by sin, 
And banish the clouds of darkness within ; 
To lighten eaoh load by a kindly word, 
On those hearths where hope is a stranger bird. 

To whisper in love a heart-cheering thought 
To the weary soul with toil overwrought ; 
Or chase from his path some cloud of despair, 
And this may be done by kindness and prayer. 
The starving may pine and hunger for bread, 
But a God on high in His love hath said 
The birds and the beasts he will daily feed, 
And never forsake His friends in need. 

Go place some flowers by the sick one's bed, 
And banish the pain from his aching head ; 
A vision of spring your flowers will speak, 
And kindle a smile on the bloodless cheek. 
Go lighten some care, go gladden some eye. 
Looking for wisdom and strength from on high. 
Try the strange magic of sympathy's tone, 
And soothe others' woe, forgetting your own. 
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Friend of the friendless, Thou God of the poor, 
Comfort of mourners, most steadfast and sore, 
Grant bat Thy blessing, to oomfort each heart 
Of those, who thro* drink in sorrow do part ; 
Help us to labour, to seek and to save, 
Drunkards by thousands from sin and the grave, 
And never may we our armour lay by 
Till summoned by Thee to mansions on high. 



I'VE SOMETHING THEN TO HATE. 

T. H. Evahs. 

I LOVE the luscious grapes that cling 
In clusters on the vine ; 
Bright groups of neokless bottles filled 

With nature's harmless wine; 
But when despoiled of all their oharms, 

They fall to low estate— 
Their sweetness into poison turned, 
I've something then to hate t 

I love the apples, blushing 'neath 

The sun's too ardent rays ; 
They bring me pleasant mem'ries of 

Dear childhood's happy days ; 
Bnt when by Folly's hand transformed, 

They lure and fascinate — 
Their harmlessness and beauty gone, 

I've something then to hate I 

I love the graceful barley, which 

Disguised in beard of gold, 
Goes flirting with the zephyrs like 

A Cavalier of old : 
But when the cruel hand of art 

Doth suoh a ohange create, 
That wholesome food's to poison turned, 

I've something then to hate / 

I love the gems that sparkle where 

Fair Flora's beauties bloom — 
Eaeh varied form of loveliness 

That water doth asume ; 
But when by ruby wine defiled, 

Though blushing at its fate, 
It lends its brightness to destroy, 

I've something then to hate I 
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VOICES ALL ABOUND. 

Bkbxsfobd Adaxs. 

VOICES all around are calling, 
" Gome and help us, come to-day ; 
Into snares our feet are falling, 
Oh I remove the snares away ; 
Help us in a strong endeavour 

From intemperance to be free, 
Let not evil triumph ever, 
Bring, oh ! bring us liberty." 

'Mid the voices ever sounding, 

Thoce of " little ones " I hear ; 
And because of sin abounding 

They to vice are always near ; 
Living 'mid its fierce temptation, 

Groaning 'neath its awful shame, 
And (how sad the contemplation), 

Ignorant of Jesu's name. 

Listen to these voices pleading 

For your help and sympathy ; 
Many, many hearts are bleeding 

With the pain and misery : 
Don't be heedless, hard, or careless, 

And neglect the plaintive cry, 
Don't be idle, cold, or prayerless ; 

Work and look to God on high. 

Work to save the little children 

From the awful demon drink, 
And the many fearful evils 

Into which so many sink. 
Lead them to the loving Saviour, 

Teach them God's most holy word, 
That in sanctified behaviour 

They may glorify the Lord. 

Then the voices, sad aforetime, 

Shall be music in thine ear, I 

Like the birds that sing in springtime, 

After winter cold and drear ; , 

But more sweet to him who toileth | 

Shall the voice of Jesus be, 
As in tenderness He whispereth, — , 

" Ye have done it unto Me." I 
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THE HARVEST OF HELL. 

Paul Denton. 

STREAMING down the ages, blighting the rose-bads, shriv- 
elling the grasses, scorching the heart, and blistering the 
boxiI, lias oome a lurid tongue of flame whioh, heated by the 
madness of hell, has hissed out the terrors of death and 
dropped over the earth a sea of unutterable woe. In the dark- 
ness of midnight it has gathered intensity of brightness, and 
glared about the hearthstones, wet with the weeping of wives, 
mothers, and children, and bronzed the beauty of earth with 
the horrid oast of hell. Twisting around the altar of the 
otuaroh, it has wreathed the sweetest flowers that ever 
attempted to bloom for the adornment of heaven, and has fed 
death from the very waters of life ; at the very door of heaven 
itself, it has glowed with appalling madness and been almost 
an impassable wall of flame between misery and bliss. Dripping 
"burning drops of agony into the tenderest depths of writhing 
souls, they have wailed and wept and hissed unutterable 
despair, and pleaded with God to blot them from existenoe for 
ever. This blighting, glowing, burning, damning ourse of the 
world is the demon Intemperance. Language has never been 
made that can depict it in all its hideousness. Look on that 
stack of skeletons that rears its ghastly form — an insult to 
God — high in the clouds, and shapes the whistling winds into 
an utterance of withering denunciation — of the fiery monster 
that gnawed and scalded and burned and tore the mangled, 
bleeding flesh from those bones and tossed them into that 
revolting pile. Come from hell, ye damned, writhing, pleading, 
Buffering souls that were robbed of heaven by this sparkling 
tempter, and oast the black shadow of your wretchedness upon 
the faces of the living. graves, give up your bloated, fester- 
ing millions, and stretch them, in all their rum-scorched 
ghastliness, over the plains and mountain-tops. Gome forth, 
ye torn, haggard, and bleeding souls from the time of Noah, 
until to-night. Hold up your bony, withered, skeleton hands, 
ye countless millions of starved and starving women and 
children. Gome, all the floods of agonizing tears that scorched 
as the lurid fires of hell where'er they touched, and boil, and 
blubber, and foam, and hiss in one vast steaming, seething 
ocean. Gome, death, and hell, and agony with your harvest, 
garnered from the still and the brewery, and let us mass them 
in one black, horrifying portraiture of the damned. And let 
it tell to the shuddering, trembling souls what language never 
can. 
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THE CASE ALTEBED. 

HODGE held a farm, and smiled content, 
While one year paid another's rant; 
But if he ran the least behind, 
Vexation stung his anxious mind : 
For not an hour would landlord stay, 
But seize the very quarter-day ! 
That oheap the market, seant the gram, 
Though urged with truth was urged in Tain : 
The same to him if false or true, 
For rent must oome, when rent was due. 

Yet the same landlord's cows and steeds 
Broke Hodge's fence and cropped his meads : 
In hunting, that same landlord's hounds, 
See ! how they spread his new sown grounds \ 
Dog, horse and man alike o'erjoyed 
While half the rising crop's destroyed. 
Yet tamely was the loss sustained — 
'Til said the sufferer onee complained ; 
The squire laughed loudly while he spoke, 
And paid the bumpkin with a joke ! 

But luckless still poor Hodge's fate, 
His worship's bull had forced a gate, 
And gored his cow, the last and best ; 
By sickness he. had lost the rest. 
Hodge felt at heart resentment strong ; 
The heart will feel that suffers long : 
A thought that instant took his head, 
And thus within himself he said : 
" If Hodge for onoe don't fling the Squire, 
The village post him for a liar 1 " 

He said ! across his shoulders throws 
His fork, and to his landlord goes. 
" I oome, an' please ye, to unfold 
What, soon or late, you must be told ; 
My bull (a creature tome till now) — 
My bull has gored your worship's cow ! 
'Tis known what shifts I make to live ; 
Perhaps your .honour may forgive." 

" Forgive I " the squire replied, and swore, 
" Pray cant to me forgive I no more ; 
The law my damage shall decide, 
And know that I'll be satisfied." 
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" Think, sir, I'm poor, poor as a rat : " 

" Think, I'm a justice ! think of that." 

Hodge bowed again and scratched his head, 

And recollecting, archly said, 

" Sir, I'm so struck, when here before ye, 

I fear I've blundered in my story ; 

'Fore George 1 bat I'll not blunder now ; 

Yours was the bull, sir; mine the cow." 

His worship found his rage subside, 
And with calm accent thus replied : 
" I'll think upon your case to-night; 
But, I perceive, 'tis altered quite ! " 

Hodge shrugged, and made another bow, 

44 And, please yon, where's the justioe now ? " 



THE FATAL CUP. 

Oliver Pkbbt Manlovk. 

THE cup of wine is red and bright, 
But never touoh it while you live ; 
For it will bring despair and blight, 
And not one holy impulse give. 

Long years ago stood by my side 

A lovely maiden, Annie Lee ; 
She who had pledged to be my bride 

And journey through the world with me. 

The lamp-light fell upon her hair, 

A golden head of beauty rare ; 
Her violet eyes were dear and bright 

With all of love's impassioned light. 

One hand was fondly clasped in mine, 

The other held a glass of wine. 

" Now drink," she said, " just once for me," 

And tremblingly she held it there ; 
While all the rest stood round to see, — 

Not one heart throbbing with a prayer. 

Why should they pray ? 'twas only wine, 
Sweet, sparkling, ruby wine ; 
Sure it would never bring me woe. 

And so I drank, and drank again, 
Through every pulse I felt it glow 

Till it was whirling in my brain, 
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And now there is not on% so low, 

So abject, wholly lost, as I ; 
Life's dreary moments eome end go, 

And lesTe no hope when phasing by. 

Oh ! dash the fatal cup away, 

Though given by woman's lovely hand ; 
It made me what I am to-day — 

An outcast in my native land. 



RIGHT OR WRONG. 



THERE'S a way that leads to goodness, 
To heights that are most sublime. 
Away from the fields of darkness, 
The sorrowful haunts of crime ; 
And as you begin life's journey, 

A pause you're compelled to make, 
For there are two roads before you, 
Which are you going to take ? 

Comrades are waiting to join you, 

The noble, the good, the true, 
The false, the worthless, the vicious, 

The evil ones not a few ; 
And how can you choose among them ? 

How can you stand up strong, 
Without a God to help you 

To decide between right and wrong? 

One step in the way of evil 

May fasten the tempter's spell, 
One taste of a proffered pleasure 

And the thirst you may not quell. 
With liberty, life, and manhood, 

And all that is good at stake, 
There are two roads open before you, 

And which are you going to take ? 

Halt now at the narrow crossing, 

And whisper an earnest prayer ; 
List not to those mocking voices, 

The enemy's tou^h beware. 
Pledged to the cause of virtue, 

Sustained by a Saviour's might, 
When two roads open before you, 

Be sure to turn to the right ! 
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THE FLOWER'S MISSION. 

Ellen E. Rbxford. 

THERE was onoe a little flower 
Growing where weeds were tall, 
And the blue sky bending over 
It could see, and that was all. 

The weeds put out their branches 

And shat the sun away, 
But the brave little flower kept growing 

And npreaohing, day by day. 

" I know I was meant for something, 

Else I would not be here," 
It kept saying over and over 

To a briar, bending near. 
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" I think you must be mistaken, 1 

Was ever the briar's reply ; 
" Suoh a poor little thing as you are 

Will live for a day, and die." 

But the faith of the flower was steadfast, 

As it turned its face to God, 
Believing it had a mission 

Above the earth's green sod. 

In the long, sweet days of summer, 

Its little buds burst wide, 
And the air, with its spring-time fragranoe, 

Was sweet on every side. 

Now the weeds that hedged in the flower 

Grew close by a sick girl's room, 
And the breeze bore in thro' the window 

A breath of the flower's perfume. 

And " Oh ! " cried the girl in gladness, 
44 1 can smell the old home-flowers ! 

Bring me one little blossom 
To cheer these lonely hours." 

They sought thro' the garden, vainly : 
•• No flowers are there," they said : 

" There are ! " she cried, (i I can smell.them ! " 
And she would not be comforted. 
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Again they sought in the garden, 

And, led by a wandering mind, 
Deep in the weed and briars 

They chanced the flower to find. 

They brought in one, and laid it 

In the sick girl's wasted hand, 
And she kissed it over and over, 

Bat they could not understand 

What it was she said to the flower, 

Of the old home, far away, 
Or the words that were sweet with comfort, 

That the blossom had to say. 

Each morning-they sought a blossom 

To brighten the siok girl's room, 
And the heart of the humble flower 

Was glad, in the tall weed's gloom. 

" I knew I was meant for something," 
It said to its friend, the sky ; ' 

" I was sure of a nobler mission r 

Than just to live, and die." 

So, till the summer ended, ' 

It gave a blossom each day ' 

To tell the homesick stranger I 

Of the old home far away. ) 

One morning they eame to the flower, \ 

And told it she was dead ; < 

And it gave its last sweet blossom | 

As they told it what she said : i 

" It has been such a comfort to me, 

Siok in a stranger-land : 
This is the message I send it ; 

It will know, and understand 1 " / / 

Then the flower looked up, and whispered 

To its steadfast friend, the sky, 
" Thank God for the mission he gave me, 

With a happy heart, I die 1" 



Be sure we were meant for something j 
Keep faith in the God above, 

And our lives may make others happy 
With their flowers of human love. 
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HURRAH FOR PROHIBITION! 

THE temperance folks are waking up 
Throughout the British nation, 
To put the liquor traffio down, 

And drive It from creation. 
The stills and drinking dens are doomed 

To lawful demolition, 
For all good men are going in 
For legal prohibition 1 

We've tried persuasion long enough ; 

No use to try it longer ; 
It will not stop the traffic, and 

We must have something stronger. 
The heartless men who make and sell 

The beverage of perdition 
Must have their " breathing holes of hell " 

Shut up by Prohibition. 

Too long King Aloohol has reigned, 

All moral suasion scorning ; 
Too long his murderous savages 

Have filled the land with mourning. 
Drinksellers oare not for our prayers, 

Our tears, our admonition ; 
But there's a power can make them quake — 

'Tis Legal Prohibition. 

Nor scoffs of foes, nor doubts of friends, 

Shall weaken our endeavour 
To brand the traffic with disgrace, 

And wipe it out for ever ! 
Bight on shall go the noble work, 

Until its full completion ! 
We'll tight it out upon the line 

Of total Prohibition ! 



MARBLES. 
Mrs. E. C. A. Alls*. 

ON the air rang forth a cheery sound, 
For merry boys were playing around ; 
Now, stooping to knuckle the marbles on ; 
Now, joyfully seizing the spoils well won ; 
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Now, eager a fresh game to begin, 

The losers elate with a hope to win. 

And the winners ready to add still more 

To the gathering heap of their rattling store. 

Oh ! the bright glad days, 

When, in boyhood's plays 
The pockets are filled with marbles 1 

A yonth is passing with dress so trim 

And his head erect ; but look at him, 

His dignity melts like snow in spring 

Before the charm of that magic ring, 

He watches the marbles hit and miss 

Till he fancies the game and fan are his : 

He was proud that his boyhood had glided by, 

Bat say, does his heart not heave one sigh 

For the joyous days 

When in childhood's plays 
His pockets were filled with marbles ? 

See that old man stand with his snow-white head, ; ] 
With his trembling limbs, and his faltering tread. [ ( 
He leans on his stick to watch the play, 
And his thoughts go back to the far away 
When hi* locks were brown, and his eye- was bright, 
And his limbs were strong, and his heart was light, 
And, as he remembers the bygone years 
His worn hand brashes away the tears. 

Oh ! the happy days 

When in boyhood's plays 
His pockets were filled with marbles ! 



Play on, merry boys, with a joy all yoar own ; 

Fall soon will these golden hours have flown. 

Gather in all the force ye may 

By patient study and healthful play. 

There are places of toil that ye soon must fill, 

There are stern tasks waiting your strength and skill* 

Only let Wisdom guide your youth, 

And plant your feet in the paths of Truth. 

Then merrily play 

Whilst play ye may, 
And fill your pockets with marbles. 
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PROFESSOR BAREUFS TROUBLES. 

By William Hoyli, Author of " tiymns and Songs," dtc. 

CHABACTEBS. 



Bku. Babbuf, Esq Professor of Science and Tiangnagws. 

THOMia Tbusman A Teetotaler of the right stamp. 

Jomv Jackson The Professor's Servant. 

Simon Swallow \ 

JJLarniBwMABTni I Witnesses. 

William Wright f "" 

Himtr Handy ) 

Fbahcis Faibmam Judge. 



{Scene — Pbofebsob Babxup's Office. Enter Babbup in a 
state of excitement — looks at his watch,] 

BENJ. BAREUP. Whatever shall I do ? my train is due in 
half an hoar 1 I sent my servant John for my carpet- 
bag and a roll of statistics, which I must take with me to 
Bridgford to-night. I have a large meeting to attend, and I 
am expected to submit important statistics. {Looks at his 
watch.) the stupid fellow ; where can he be ? My patience 
baa been exhausted a hundred times with that same fellow. I 
certainly should have discharged him long ago, but out of 
charity I have borne with him, knowing he had nothing to 
take to if he left me. (Enter John with a carpet-bag containing 
a long white cloth rolled up. John seems to be perspiring, and 
is much agitated — B. B. continues). John 1 whatever have yon 
been doing all this time ? didn't I tell you to run all the way 
there and back ? 

John. Bo I did, sir. 

B. B. Well, what have you been doing so long ? 

J. Why, sir, I 

B. B. Here bring the carpet-bag and follow me to the 
station — (attempts to go, J omi following with carpet-bag.) 

J. Why, sir, it took a long time to roll the bed-tick. 

B. B. (Looking astonished). Boll the what ? 

J. The bed-tick, sir. 

B. B. What do you mean, you stupid fellow ? 

J. Why, sir, you sent me for the carpet-bag. 

B. B. Of course I did, and here it is. 

J. And you told me to bring the roll of bed-tick with it. 

B. B. Ton insane fellow ! whatever have you been doing ? 

J. Why, sir ; the bed-tick was too large for the carpet-bag, 
so I put the bed-cover in, thinking you might manage with 
that, sir. 



j 
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B. B. (Greatly excited, ruths* to the carpetbag ; take* est 
a long roll of white cloth ; throw* it at John, who faUs in 
consequence.) Get up yon great booby, take that baek again, 
and bring me — now listen — bring me the roll of stati sties-— 
do yon know now what I mean ? 

J. Yes, sir. (Goes off with hag and sheet, repeating sofUbg 
s-s-sticks.) 

B. B. Could anybody believe that any man would make 
such ridiouloufl blunders? Perhaps the fellow fancies that 
there are no hotels at Bridgford, and that I am required to 
carry my bed along with me. (Look* at hi* watch). There 1 
it is all oyer with me to-day — the train's gone and I an Jeft 
behind ! What will my friends think about me? {Walks to 
and fro impatiently). What a vexatious world we live in — 
always something to try a man's temper; — well, well,, my 
name is Bareup, and I must bear up against vicissitude — 
(found offooUtep*) — hallo ! he's coming — let us see if he has 
managed it this time. (Enter John with carpet-bag containing 
several bundle* of chip* slightly tied up — B. B. continues) — Do 
yon know what yon have done, sir? 

J. Nothing, sir, only 

B. B. (Loudly, attempting to strike him). Do you know 
you have thrown me too late for the train ? 

J. I couldn't help it, sir. 

B. B. Give me the bag. (J. obeys with some difficulty.) 
Does it require all that effort to lift a carpet-bag with a paper 
roll in it ? 

J. Please, sir, didn't you say a roll of s-B-sticks t 

B. B. (Opening the bag discovers the chips, throws each 
bundle at John, whilst John runs about, so covering the plat- 
form — John stands aside wondering what will come next). 
You will make me do things which I never intended — pick up 
every stick at once and get out of my sight — I'll have done 
with you. (J. collects the chips into the bag again and retires.) 
Well, I have come to a pretty fine pass at last at any rate ! — 
a carpet-bag filled with chips — if I don't mind he'll bring me 
a hamper of coal next — perhaps he fancies I'm going on an 
Arctic expedition, and want a supply of combustibles — what 
strange ideas some people have! (Enter T. Tbueman un- 
observed — B. B. continues) He is indeed a (loudly) poor, simple, 
ignorant fellow. | 

T. Trubman. Thank you, Mr. Bareup ; that's a fine com- 
pliment to pay to any gentleman. 

B. B. (Looks amazed). What! is it my friend Trueman? 
My dear sir, I beg you a thousand pardons, I did not mean 
you at all. (Aside : That fellow will drive me insane yet.) 
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T. T. I am satisfied ; bat bow is it you are not at Bridgf ojd 
to-nigbt ? Didn't yon say yon were advertised to speak? 

B. B. Sit you down, Mr. Truemani while I explain— do ; 
you'll oblige .me if you will. John ! (John eaten.) 

J. Yes, sir. 

B. B. Bring me a glass of brandy-and-water, and my friend 
a glass of wine. 

T. T. Thank you, Mr. Bareup— I never drink anything 
intoxicating. 

B. B. My dear sir, all teetotalers should drink wine — it 
would not harm an infant. 

T. T. None for me, thank you, Mr. Bareup. 

B. B. Well, really, Mr. Trueman, how very precise you are ! 
What will you take, — port, sherry, hook, peppermint, cider? 

T. T. Not any, thank you. 

B. B. Never mind, John. (John retiree.) Really, Mr. 
Trueman, you are so very precise — now look here — experience 
is the great test of all things; chemists may analyse, and 
professors may talk, but after all, a man's own experience 
must be his guide — we must keep to that which we feel to be 
beneficial. 

T. T. I admit the argument is very plausible, but in order 
to arrive at a right conclusion you must first know what man 
requires to sustain life. 

B. B. " To sustain life ! " Why proper rest, fresh air, 
moderate exercise, and good food. 

T. T. Thus far we agree ; but tell me in what way food 
helps to sustain life ? 

B. B. Does not everybody know that food is first masticated, 
then digested, then assimilated with the blood ; and so the 
human body is built up and sustained from day to day ? 

T. T. Will you explain what digestion means ? 

B. B. Why, bless you, a child may explain that ! — ask a 
hungry ploughman to sit down to roast beef and plum 
pudding, then enquire in three or four hours afterwards as to 
the result, and he will soon give you to understand that the 
beef and pudding have been converted into something else — 
actually become part of himself, so to speak ! 

T. T. That is the very thing I want you to see 1 If you 
subject brandy, wine, or any kind of beer or spirituous liquors 
to the same test as roast beef or plum pudding you must 
conclude that, while the beef and pudding are truly food, the 
liquors are as truly poison, you might as well try to get steam 
out of paving stones as to expect nutriment from alcohol. 

B. B. Well 1 it has oome to something however that Pro- 
fessor Bareup must be taught his ABC over again. Do you 
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know, Mr. Trueman, that I can speak seven languages, and 
can lecture on Astronomy, Electricity, Geology, History, and 
the fine arts? 

T. T. Certainly I know you are a learned professor, and I 
desire to pay dne respect to your great wisdom, bat allow me 
to observe, sir, that a man may be wise as Solomon on many 
sciences, yet a fool on the principal science. 

B. B. (Greatly excited). Do yon call me a fool, sir ? John ! 
John ! (John rushei in.) 

J. Tes, sir. 

B. B. John, this gentleman has grossly insulted me. 

J. I'll settle him, sir. (Runs at Trueman to eject him.) 

T. T. Hands off, young man, if yon please. 

B. B. Mr. Trueman, yon have grossly insulted me by 
assailing my profession — two courses are open to yon. I call 
upon you to substantiate the charge before witnesses, or take 
the consequences of legal proceedings. 

T. T. I am prepared to defend my position before a host of 
witnesses. 

B. B. Then I will call in two witnesses, and you shall do 
the same. John ! run across to my friends, Messrs. Swallow 
and Martin, and say I have an important matter on hand, and 
wish to have their presence directly. (Exit John). Mr. True- 
man, you are at liberty to find two witnesses — stay, we most 
have an umpire or judge — I suggest Sir Francis Fairman. 

T. T. Agreed. 

B. B. Will you call upon him and bring him with your 
witnesses ? 

T. T. I will. (Exit Trueman). 

B. B. What the world is coming to I don't know — such 
changes in every section of society— opinions that have stood 
for centuries are now assailed by modern thinkers — indeed 
one begins to wonder now-a-days what really is safe or trust- 
worthy, bnt these stupid teetotalers are the most bigoted 
fanatics that ever I met with, they have got hold of a crotchet 
and nothing on earth can move them — nothing — and as for 
airing their pet idea 1 why they would talk to a professor as 
readily as to a street sweeper. What do professors want with 
teetotalism ? why should I indeed trouble my head with this 
new dogma about the action of alcohol ? I say this, if a man 
cannot control his appetite like a reasonable being he ought to 
go to an asylum at once, and leave the world to better men. 
(Enter Trueman, Swallow, Martin, Wright, Handy and 
Fairman). Gentlemen, a circumstance so extraordinary and 
uncalled for has transpired that I felt justified in suggesting 
this meeting. Mr. Trueman has made a most serious and 
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lam aging imputation, I could seek redress in a court of law, 
rat I will give him the opportunity of stating his case before 
row as witnesses, and we will ask Sir Francis to judge between 
is. Pray be seated, gentlemen. {They tit.) 
F. F. What is the charge? 
B. B. Mr. Trueman dared to call me a fool ! 
T. T. Let us have the truth if you please, Professor. 
B. B. Did you not imply as much, Mr. Trueman ? 
F. F. We must have the case stated.plainly — Mr. Trueman 
tell these gentlemen your view of the case, — after which we 
will hear the Professor. 

T. T. To-day, Sir Francis, I paid a friendly visit to the 
Professor — of course you know I am a firm teetotaler ? 
F. F. Certainly. 

T. T. The Professor knows I am a teetotaler, but notwith- 
standing this he tried hard to make me alter my views and 
drink with him, but I would neither swallow his liquor nor 
accept his observations on the question. We differed, the 
Professor became excited, and seeing that he could hot beat 
me in fair argument he began to bluster about his great 
learning in the sciences in a very presumptuous manner. 
F. F. What did you say then ? 

T. T. I said that a man may be wise as Solomon on 
many sciences, yet a fool on the principal science. 

F. F. What do you mean by the term " principal science " ? 

T. T. The science of true Temperance or self government — 

that is, moderation in the use of things good and lawful but 

entire abstinence from things injurious and evil — this is the 

principal science, and although I had no desire to insult the 

Professor 

B. B. But you did insult me, sir — grossly ! 

F. F. Have patience, sir — proceed, Mr. Trueman. 

T. T. Although I had no desire to 

B. B. I say you did insult me — most shamefully! 
F. F. Now, Professor, if you cannot be silent until Mr. 
Trueman has concluded, I shall at once close the case against 
you — (B. B. looks indignant) — proceed, Mr. Trueman. 

T. T. Although I had no desire to insult the Professor, I 
could not submit to a compromise with error. The Professor 
says he can speak seven languages ; he also boasts that he can 
lecture on Astronomy, Electricity, Geology, History, and the 
fine arts. I know nothing about foreign languages and very 
little about these sciences — but, sir, one science I do know, the 
science of true Temperance or self government. I know that 
all intoxicating liquors contain aloohol — I know that alcohol 
is a destructive agent — a foe to man's health and happiness, 
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filling oar hospitals, our workhouses and asylums, scattering 
death and ruin throughout our land. I know that these liquors 
are the greatest hindrance to all social, intellectual, or moral 
progress. I know that they fearfully increase the burdens of 
taxation, and greatly paralyse trade and commerce. I know 
also that these drinks are hostile to every noble, philanthropic 
effort, and are the greatest barrier te the progress- of the 
Gospel. I never went to college, Sir Francis, I make no 
profession of great attainments ; but these principles and facte 
are so obvious that no man need be ignorant; indeed the 
fearful ravages of strong drink are staring in the faoe of every 
man, and affect directly or indirectly every home in the king- 
dom. The truth must be told, and if Professors will not speak, 
men of humbler cast must lead the way. For my own part, 
Sir Francis, while I have a spark of patriotism in my soul I 
will not be silent until I see the downfall of a traffic which is 
so opposed to the best interests of society. 

F. F. I will now call upon Professor Bareup to reply. 

B. B. Sir Francis, a short time ago I felt angry and vindic- 
tive, but let me say frankly, Mr. Trueman's boldness and 
eloquence have subdued me. I am a Professor, it is true ; I 
can speak seven languages and lecture on many sciences, but 
I feel myself a pigmy when measured by the true wisdom and 
nobility of Mr. Trueman ; for, after all, what is all our learning 
worth, where is our influence, if we are not found on the side 
of truth and right ? 

F. F. (Addressing the witnesses). Gentlemen, our task is 
happily now rendered easy ; the Professor has admitted that 
he was in error, and has paid a graceful tribute to the wisdom 
of Mr. Trueman. Let me say in conclusion that I endorse 
every word that Mr. Trueman has said ; he is a true man in 
the noblest sense of the word. I yield to no man in my hatred 
of the drink. I have long been an abstainer, but I have kept 
my teetotalism to myself, thinking no more was required of 
me. I now see that I have been in a false position — I most 
no longer hide my light under a bushel, for no man liveth to 
himself. The truth must be told as our friend so forcibly puts it, 
and God helping me I will throw the weight of my example 
and influence on the side of truth and righteousness. 

B. B. Sir Francis, it is a fortunate circumstance that you 
have been brought here this day. Tour words have deeply 
impressed me. Often indeed have I been solicited to help the 
Temperance movement, but have treated the matter with the 
utmost indifference. This shall be so no longer. I will 
imitate your noble resolution and henceforth stand among 
these brave and patriotic men. 

(Exeunt.) 
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BLESS GOD FOB RAIN. 

O. W. B0V4UY. 

" ~r>LKS8 God for rain, 1 * the good man said, 
JD And wiped away a grateful tear ; 

" That we may have our daily bread, 
He drops a shower upon us here. 

Oar Father 1 Thou who d well'st in heaven ; 
We thank Thee for the pearly shower, 

The blessed present Thou hast given 
To man and beast and bird and flower." 

The dusty earth, with lips apart, 

Looked up where rolled an orb of flame, 
As though a prayer oame from its heart 

For rain to come ; and lo, it oame 1 
The waving corn with golden plume, 

And flowers with tiny pitchers filled, 
Send up their praise of sweet perfume 

For precious drops from clouds distilled. 

The modest grass is fresh and green ; 

The brooklet swells itB song again : 
Methinks an angel's wing is seen 

In every cloud that brings us rain. 
There is a rainbow in the sky 

Upon the arch where tempests trod ; 
God made it ere the world was dry — 

It is the autograph of God ! - 

Up where the heavy thunders rolled, 

And clouds of fire were swept along, 
The sun shines in a oar of gold, 

And soaring larks dissolve in song. 
The rills that gush from mountain rude 

Flow trickling to the verdant base, 
Just like the tears of gratitude 

That often stain a good man's faoe 1 

Great King of Peace, deign now to bless ; 

The windows of the sky unbar ; 
Shower down the rain of Righteousness, 

And wash away the stain of War ; 
And let the radiant bow of Love 

In beauty mark the moral sky, 
Like that fair sign unrolled above, 

But not like it to fade and die ! 
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A WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 

By David Lawtqn. 

A TRUE knight of leather, bj name William Wade, 
Was always in trouble, though good at his trade 
And earning fair wages, I've heard people say 
He scarcely oonld manage his lodgings to pay. 
In drinking, his evenings and money were spent ; 
And oft in a morning he'd sadly repent 
And vow to do better and lead a new life, 
Bat never in earnest commenced the good strife. 
Till one day returning from work down the street, 
He met a young damsel both charming and sweet. 
Said Will, on reflection, " She's just to my taste, 
Wby should I not win her ? no time will I waste." 
He called on Miss Fanny and told her his mind ; 
She patiently listened and seemed very kind, 
But told him she could not a drunkard's wife be, 
If really he loved her, himself he must free 
From all his bad habits and lead a new life, 
When this he'd accomplished she would be his wife. 
Will left her resolving his prize he would win, 
At once he determined that he would begin 
To live as he ought to, be all a man should — 
His love for Miss Fanny thus moved him for good. 
He gave up his tippling, his comrades forsook ; 
His leisure in study was spent, or he took 
A walk with Miss Fanny the country to see, 
And learn from her counsels the lessons that he 
Most needed to make him both useful and wise — 
He surely was favoured to gain such a prize. 
Two years in this manner had soon run their round, 
When William and Fanny in wedlock were bound ; 
And never a happier or pleasanter pair 
Were ever united than Will and wife were. 
Years passed and our hero quite prosperous beoame ; 
A block of good houses now stand in his name. 
Two sons and three daughters as fair as can be 
Crowd round him at even in laughter and glee. 
His wife smiles her welcome, and as he looks back 
And thinks of his mercies of which he's no lack, 
He inwardly blesses the hour that he met 
The woman who drew him from out of drink's net, 
Whose goodness and patience have sweetened his life : 
And then he devoutly thanks God for his wife. 
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IS THEBE NO HOPE? 

Rev. H. W. Oonant. 

MUST that power which, in the centuries past, has con- 
quered kingdoms, overthrown tyrannies, changed the 
fate of nations, destroyed that slavery which bound millions of 
human bodies in fetters and chains, sit down before the evil 
of intemperance in hopeless defeat ? 

Is the Gospel of Christ the power of God to deliver a human 
soul, only ? Has it no might to break the chains that bind 
society to this Juggernaut ? — this insupportable burden, beneath 
-which thousands of Christian families groan, and under which 
even the nation reels ? Is Christ to be robbed of the jewels that 
He purchased with His blood, by this destroyer of millions, and 
His Church continue to look on with comparative indifference ? 
Will the opening of church doors on the Sabbath and a few 
times during the week, the performance of usual religious ser- 
vices in the family and the church, destroy this monster crime of 
the ages ? As soon will the boy and his dipper relieve Niagara's 
cataract of its volume and power. The whole enginery of moral 
and religious power must Be brought to bear directly upon the 
strongholds of this iniquity ; backed by the prayer-room and 
the pulpit, and energised by the faith of Jesus and the Spirit 
of God. 

Ordinary warfare will make no impression upon this mail- 
clad diabolus ; the lance and spear have failed to penetrate to 
his vitals. A sad speotacle presents itself when, in the face of 
the Church of Jesus, this Philistine defies the armies of the 
living God, and triumphantly enters family, altar, and pulpit, 
to grasp and destroy the fairest and best. Must this humilia- 
tion continue ? Is there no hope ? 

To you we look for an answer. Will you take the field for 
Jesus against this foe ? Bemember that the " battle is not to 
the strong, nor the race to the swift," but to those, however 
weak, who go forth in the name of the Lord Jehovah. Surely 
there must be a David somewhere, who shall lead God's hosts 
to victory. Young man, young woman, up ! gird you 1 and with 
whatever instrument you may be skilled, hurl it against this foe 
of God and man ! 

Christianity is the only vital force that claims any power to 
overthrow this evil. Can it do it ? Will it do it ? Jesus waits 
the answer, "from henceforth expecting until His enemies be 
made His footstool." A heathen world looks for the answer ; 
and upon that answer depends the extension of Christ's king- 
dom ! Now our country almost lies powerless in the hands of 
this " gigantic crime of crimes." Now, " upon the side of the 
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oppressor there is power," but does not the time hasten wiwn 
He will " judge the fatherless and the oppressed ? " 



When wealth and power have had their hoar, 
Camea for tte weak the power of God. 



THE FRENCHMAN AND THE SHEEP'S 

TROTTERS. 

T. Prest. 

BLUNDERS are frequent in this sinful vale, 
Bnt mankind often blander for their good ; 
An assertion I will prove in this my tale. 

Balls breathe in England, be it understood, 
As much as in Hibernia, although 

Paddies alone are noted for it ; 
The reason is because, I trow — 

But stay, I'll leave philosophers to pore it ; 
Therefore, without more reasoning or delay, 
I'll tell the story in my simple way. 

A Monsieur from the Gallic shore, 
Who, though not over rich, wished to appear so, 

Came over in a ship with friends a score, — 

Poor emigrants, whose wealth, good lack ! 

Dwelt on their ragged backs, 
Who thought him rich : they heard him oft declare so, 

For he was proud as Satan's self, 

And often bragged about his pelf, 
And as a proof — the least 

That he could give — he promised when on land, 

At the first inn, in style so grand, 
To give a feast. 

The Frenchmen jumped at such an offer ; 
Monsieur did not forget his proffer, 

Bnt at the first hotel on shore 

They stopp'd to lodge and board ; 
The Frenchman order'd in his way 
A dinner to be done that day. 

But here occurred a grievous bore : 
Monsieur of English knew but little, 
Tapps of Frenoh not a tittle ; 
In ordering dinner, therefore, 'tis no wonder 
That they should make a blunder. 
Whether the landlord knew or no, 
The sequel of my tale will show ; 
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He blundered, and it cannot be denied, 

To some small disadvantage on bis side. 

Tbe order seemed immense to Boniface, 
Bat more tbe expense, to bim tbe greater fan ; 
For all that from tbe order he could trace, 
Was, — " Messiear Ball, yoa lette me have, I say, 
Yioh for vid cash I sal you pay, 

Fifteen of those vid vioh de sheep do ran ! " 

From which old Tapps could only understand 
(But whether right or wrong, oared not a button) 
That what Monsieur -desired with air so great, 
Was fifteen legs of mutton 1 

" A dinner most enormous," cried the elf ; 
" Zounds 1 each must eat a leg near to himself ! " 
However, they seemed a set of hungry ours. 
And so, without more bother or demurs, 
Tapps to his cook his orders soon expressed, 
And fifteen legs of mutton quick were dressed. 
And now around the table all elate, 
The Frenchman's friends the dinner doth await ; 
Joy sparkled in each hungry urchin's eyes, 
When they beheld with glad surprise 
Tapps quickly appear with a leg of mutton hot, 
Smoking, and just ejected from the pot ! 
Laughed, stared and chuckled more and more, 
When two they saw, then three, then four 1 
And then a fifth their eager glances blessed, 
And then a sixth, larger than all the rest. 

* 

Bat soon the Frenchman's countenance did change, 
To see the legs of mutton on the table. 
Surprise and rage by turns 
In his face burns, 
While Tapps the table did arrange 

As nice as he was able ; 
And while the Frenchmen for the feast prepared, 
Thus, in * voice that quite the landlord soared, 

Our hero said, — 
" Mon Dieu ! Monsieur, vy for you make 
Dig vera great blundare and mistake ? 
Vy for you bring me dese mouton legs ? " 
Tapps with a bow his pardon begs : — 
" I've done as you have ordered, sir," said he, 
"Did you not order fifteen legs of me ? 
Six of which before your eyes appear, 
And nine besides are nearly done downstairs. 
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Here John ! " — " Begone yon, Jean ! fool ! yon ass ! 

Ton one great clown to bring me to dis pass ; 

Take vay dis meat for vich I shall no pay, 

I did no order dat."— " What's that yon say ? " 

Tapps answered with a frown and with a stare, 

" Yon ordered fifteen legs of me I'll swear, 

Or fifteen things with which the sheep do run — 

Which means the same ; I'm not so easily done." 
•• Parbleu, Monsieur, vy yon no comprehend f 

Yon may take back the legs into de pot ; 
I tell yon, sare, 'tis not de legs I vant— 

But dese here leetle tings vid vioh de sheep do trot" 

" Oh, that's it ! " cried the landlord in a rage, 
Which Monsieur vainly tried to assuage ; 

" Bother it ! " said he, as to the door he totters ; 
11 Now after all the trouble that I took, 
These legs of mutton both to buy and cook, 
It seems, instead of fifteen legs, 

Yon merely wanted fifteen poor sheep's trotters ! " 



WHAT IS IN THE CUP? 

Ella Wheeler. 

there is grief in thb cup ! 
I saw a proud mother set wine on the board ; 
The eyes of her son sparkled bright as she poured 
The ruddy stream into the glass in his hand, 
The cup was of silver ; the lady was grand 
In her satins and laces ; her proud heart was glad 
In the love of her fair, noble son ; but oh ! sad, 
Oh ! so sad ere a year had passed by, 
And the soft light had gone from her beautiful eye. 
For the boy that she loved with a love strong as death, ! 
In the chill hours of morn, with a drunkard's breath, | 
And a drunkard's fierce oath, reeled and staggered his w*7 
To his home — a dark blot on the face of the day. 

Thebe is shame in the cup ! 

The tempter said " Drink 1 " and a fair maiden quaffed 
Till her cheek glowed the hue of the dangerous draught; 
The voice of the tempter spoke low in her ear 
Words that once would have started the quick, angry tear; 
But wine blunts the conscience, and wine dulls the brain* 
She listened and smiled, and he whispered again i 
He lifted the goblet ; *' Once more," he said, " drink 1 " 
And the soul of the maiden was lost in the brink. 
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ImOM IS MATH IK TBS CUP ! 

A nun in God's image, strong, noble, and grand, 
With talents that crowned him a prince of the land, 
flipped the ruddy red wine 1 sipped it lightly at first, 
Until from its chains broke the demon of thirst. 
And thirst became master, and man became slave, 
And he ended his life in the drunkard's poor grays. 
Wealth, fame, talents, beaut y, and life swallowed up. 
Grief, Shame, Death, Destruction are all in the cup. 



ACBOSS THE FIELDS OP BARLEY. 

" mO-MOBBOW, ma, I'm sweet eighteen; 

-L And William Grimes, the drover, 
Has popped the question to me, ma, 

And wants to be my lover. 
To-morrow morn, he says, mamma, 

He's coming here right early, 
To take a pleasant walk with me 

Across the fields of barley." 

" You must not go, my daughter dear— 

There's no use now a-talking ; 
You shall not go across the fields 

With William Grimes a-walking. 
To think of his presumption, too — 

A dirty ugly drover ! 
I wonder where your pride has gone 

To think of suoh a rover." 

" Old Grimes is dead, you know, mamma, 

And William is so lonely ; 
Besides, they say, to Grimes' estate 

That William is the only 
Surviving heir that now is left ; 

And that, they say, is nearly 
A good five thousand pounds, mamma — 

About three hundred yearly." 

" I did not hear, my daughter dear, 

Your last remark quite clearly ; 
But William is a clever lad, 

And no doubt loves you dearly. 
Bemember, then, to-morrow morn 

To be up bright and early, 
And take a pleasant walk with him 

Across the field of barley." 
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JOHN'S FOE. 

]£. 0. A. Allen. 

11 "VT7ELL met, old friend ! I'm downright glad 

VV Onoe more to see your face. 
'Tia years since last we met, my lad : 

Time harries on apace. 
Come, sit yon down, and take a glass 

To warm old friendship up ; 
We've rare good ale i'th house — Jane, lass, 

Make haste and bring a sup." 

" No, thank yon, Tom ; I'll have no ale ; 

The temperance pledge I've signed.'* 
" Well, I declare ! That is a tale— 

A queer one, to my mind. 
At any rate, sit down, friend John, 

And let's talk matters o'er; 
How have you managed to get on 

Since we'd a chat before ? " 

" Why, Tom, I've been in several towns ; 

'Twould take me long to tell 
Of all my various ups and downs, 

Bat I've done middling well. 
I've laid a bit of money by, 

And built a nice snug cot — 
I'd like you some fine day to try 

To come and see our spot. 

Of all my griefs I'll tell the worst : 

We had at home, you know, 
What we took for a friend at first, 

That proved a downright foe. 
For a long time we kept him on, 

Thinking his ways would mend, 
Till nearly all I had was gone 

Through this deceitful friend. 

From our fireside he stole the light, 

And from our home the joy ; 
My wife shrank trembling from my sight, 

And so did my poor boy. 
For in my heart he sowed the seeds 

Of passions wild and dread, 
From which sprang rank and poisonous weeds 

Of evils thiokly spread. 
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He stole my earnings from my hand — 

Forced me to let them drop. 
At no black mischief would he stand : 

He lost me many a shop. 
He stole our furniture away 

Till nearly all was gone ; 
And then he pilfered day by day 

The clothes that we had on. 

And then he bared of food our shelf 

Till hunger pinched us sore, 
And seized the money for himself 

That should have bought us more. 
He dealt me many a oruel blow ; 

He injured my poor brain ; — 
And yet I loved him, you must know, 

And let him still remain! " 

44 Why, hang it, John ! I rather doubt 

Whether you're all there, quite ; 
Vd Boon nave turned the fellow out, 

And driven him from my sight." 
" Ah, Tom, that was against my will. 

I loved him «o, I say ; 
I wanted him to go, and still 

I wanted him to stay. 

At last I mastered energy 

To drive him from the door ; 
A dreadful struggle 'twas for me 

To cherish him no more ! 
When he was gone I soon got round ; 

I loved my wife and boy ; 
Within our home we quickly found 

Peace, Plenty, Comfort, Joy ; 

We soon got furniture brand-new, 

Provisions, and good clothes ; 
And now I'm pretty well to do 

As far as money goes. 
But since I've come within your door 

I've seen this oruel foe — 
The very one that, years before, 

Worked me such bitter woe." 



ii 



it 



You've seen him, John r Pray tell me where- 
We'll drum him out o'th town ! " 
Stop 1 sit you down, Tom ; he is here ; 
This ale your wife set down 1 
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'Tie Alcohol, this deadly foe 

That nearly ruined me, 
If you would banish him, I know 

That you would safer be : 

The money that in drink you spend, 

If saved, I dare engage 
To say, would prove a welcome friend 

In sickness or old age." 
" I'll tell you what, John : you're quite right ; 

This drinking I'll give o'er t 
I'll banish your old foe to-night — 

He'll rob my house no more ! " 

WOMEN'S EIGHTS. 

By William Hoylb, Author of " Hymns and Songs" dtc. 

CHARACTERS. 

Tim Trotter A victim to temptation, rescued at last. 

Lucy Trottbr Tim's faithful wife. 

Bbtby Bakbr Lucy's friend. 

Sam Stinger' A wolf in sheep's clothing. 

VES£%S£&) ....Friends of Temperance. 

[Scene. — Tim Trotter's parlour. Lucy seated at table sewing* 
Enter Tm,who puts his hat down and sits on opposite side of table.] 

TIM T. Where's my dinner ? 
Lucy. Your dinner, love ? why you didn't say you were 
coming home to dinner, and of course I inferred 

T. T. You have no right to infer anything. 

Lucy. Well dear 

T. T. Don't dear me. 

Lucy. Oh ! whatever shall I do ? — I try my very best and 
cannot please. 

T. T. You don't try. 

Lucy. Timothy, dear I how can you say so ? Don't I 
darn your stockings, starch your linen, polish your boots, sew 
your buttons on, and run for the doctor when you are poorly ? 

T. T. Yes, you'd make any man poorly — no dinner when 
I oome home after working hard. 

Lucy. Well, dear, didn't you say you thought you would 
go to your club? and of course, dear, expecting you would 
dine in the city I oould not think of preparing food to spoil 
and be wasted. 

T. T. You would spoil any man— look how I am wasting 
away— going into a mere skeleton — nothing but skin and bone 
— and all through your treatment — but I'll make an end of it, 

Lucy. Timothy, dear, you take a mistaken view of things 
altogether — it is not want of food or home comfort that is 
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making you like a skeleton— what yon want, dear, ii a genial 
temper and disposition — you fall oat with everything and 
everybody, and then blame your poor wife for it. Cultivate a 
pleasant temper, love, wear a cheerful smile 

T. T. Yes, you'll smile I know, when yon get me out of 
tlie way and are looking out for another husband — (a knock — 
enter Sam Stbxngbb) — hallo ! Sam, what's brought yon here 
pray? 

8. 8. What's brought me— why, didn't yon promise to 
meet me at the club at six o'clock? and I've been waiting for 
yon until I was fairly tired — so thinks I; Tim cannot face up 
to-night — he's wanted at home to torn the mangle or clean 
the house. 

Lucy. For shame, Mr. Stringer, to make such unkind 
insinuations — my husband does no such thing — I would rather 
work my fingers off than turn him into a domestic slave after 
he has done a hard day's work at the warehouse. 

S. 8. I beg your pardon, ma'am, it was only a little joke of 
mine. Tim 1 put your hat on, old boy, and come along with 



T.T. No, Stringer, I want to stay at home to-night — I 
have a little domestic matter on hand, and want to have it 
settled. 

S. S. That's the very reason why you should come with 
me — we're going to have a debate down at the club on 
Woman's Rights and you'll just be primed for the occasion — 
besides Jones and Robinson have sent me for you to come at 
once — they said they couldn't carry on the debate without your 

T. T. Well, I did say I wouldn't go out to-night— but I'll 
just run down for an hour or so to help the club ; I shall not 
be long, Lucy. (Exit Tim and Stbinoib). 

Lucy. that dreadful man, Stringer I— be is ruining my 
husband — Tim is so foolish he lets anyone lead him but me. 
(A knock — enter Betsy Bakbb). I am so glad to see you, 
Betsy — I think there is nothing but trouble for me in this 
world ; take a seat, dear. (Both tit). 

Betsy. I am sorry for you, Lucy — whatever is the matter ? 

Lucy. Betsy, my heart is fit to break— here I am working 
like a slave day after day to make ends meet and keep my 
house clean and comfortable, and I cannot please after all — 
Tim has never done grumbling — he never comes home but he 
finds fault with something. 

Betsy. Cheer up, Lucy, he will perhaps mend soon. 

Lucy. Never, Betsy, while he attends that abominable club 
— eome men are the biggest fools in creation, and I think I've 
got one of them for a husband— I wish I was only single again 
like yon, Betsy, I would not have the best man living. 
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Bbtsy. Things most have altered very muoh, Lucy, for yon 
used to think the world of Tim. 

Luct. So I did when first I got married and for some time 
after— Tim was right enough while he made a companion of 
his wife — he used to sta j at home each evening and talk to his 
wife, he told me all his little troubles and I would give him 
the best advice which a wife could give ; he would read to me 
from some good book or the daily paper, and I felt proud of 
Tim, then, for he treated me as a good wife should be treated, 
with proper respect and consideration — but it is all changed 
now, Betsy, and I may blame that wicked club for it all. 

Betsy. Is it a social club, Lucy ? 

Lucy. I don't know what it w, but I can tell you what it 
does — it makes Tim dreadfully unsocial when he comes home 
— he's more like a tiger than a human being. They talk such 
ridiculous nonsense too — what do you think? — these club 
philosophers are having a debate to-night on Women's Bights 
— did you ever hear such impudence — to think that a pack of 
noodles can pretend to settle a subject like that ! 

Betsy. Well, you know men will talk, Luoy. 

Lucy. Yes, Betsy, I could forgive them if it ended simply 
in talk — but what do you think, Betsy ? they learn to play 
billiards and to smoke and drink at the club — last week Tim 
paid me seven shillings short and you know we cannot afford 
to lose so muoh out of Tim's small earnings. 

Betsy. God help you, Lucy (rising) I fear you will have 
a hard time of it unless Tim alters. Good evening, Lucy. (Exit 

BBT8Y.) 

[Enter Tm and Sam. Lucy aits at the back sewing, unobserved.] 

T. T. Sit you down, Sam — sit you down, old fellow— you 
know right is right all the world over — men of mind and 
mettle must not be put down by such paltry arguments. 

S. S. Hear ! hear ! We are the people of England, Tim, 
and must have these important questions submitted to us for 
consideration — Women's Bights is a very important question 
—very important — now for instance, how many women are 
wrong — wrong at home, wrong abroad — wrong altogether. 

T. T. They're never right — awfully stupid, Sam— doing 
things at the wrong time or not doing them at all — what do 
they care for husband or anything else after they get married 
—except their finery 1 

S. S. The point is here, Tim— women have no rights what- 
ever — that is, when they get married — understand m o 

T. T. Certainly. 

S. S. A woman when she gets married gives up all 
authority and power to her lord and master — that is, her 
husband. 
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T. T. Of course. 

S. 8. No woman has any right to diotate to her husband 
what hour he shall oome home — how muoh he shall spend — 
where he shall go — how he shall enjoy himself. 
T. T. Hear ! hear ! my sentiments. 

8. 8. Ton eannot have two masters in one house — accord- 
ing to Judge Bungalow's interpretation of law and order, the 
husband is at all times and under all circumstances the lord 
and master, and must demand absolute and entire obedience 
from his wife. 

T. T. Exactly — according to the marriage oontraot for 
better or worse. 

8. S. No, no 1 Tim, you mistake me. This law which 
Judge Bungalow refers to is deeper and broader than marriage 
contracts — it is the principle of government which is inherent 
in man's nature. Man fills the earth with his genius — he 
makes the elements of nature obey his commands. 
T. T. Right, Bam ! I never thought of that. 
8. S. Man circles the earth with belts of electricity — man 
lends locomotives on a thousand rails to every corner of our 
land — man constructs mighty vessels that saii with merchan- 
dise to every foreign part — man bridges valleys — levels moun- 
tains — penetrates the bowels of the earth, and by his strong arm 
and powerful intellect conquers everything ! 
T. T. Hear ! hear ! my ser>timtnts. 
8. S. And shall man (g 'owing excited) who can display 
such marvellous genius — euch constructive skill — such splendid 
talents — such indomitable energy — such astounding persever- 
ance—shall he, the lord of creation, be ruled by woman ? 
T. T. No! never! never! not me. Sam ! 
8. 8. That's my view of women's rights, Tim, and now I'll 
tell you what I'm going to propose next club night — I shall 
propose that we appoint an influential deputation from the 
club to wait upon the Home Secretary to lay these views 
before him and urge Government to introduce an imperial 
measure which shall protect men from the domineering 
impertinence of their wives and secure to the lords of oreation 
that absolute and complete obedience which man's dignity and 
genius demand. 

[Enter Frank Fearless and George Goodman.] 

F. F. Excuse us, gentlemen, we have called to ask if you 
will sign a petition to Parliament in favour of stopping the 
sale of intoxicating drinks in social or political olubs. 

8. S. Certainly not— at least I cannot, and I think my 
friend Tim knows better. 

T.T. I should think I did. 
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F. F. Beg pardon, gentlemen, we thought yon were both 
advertised to speak at the club debate on Women's Bights. 
8. 8. Well, and what of that ? 1 

F. F. Oar argument is this : the best way to promote ' 
women's rights is to stop the drinking. I 

T. T. nonsense ! nonsense ! I 

8. 8. I should think it is nonsense, Tim — what ignorance 
and blindness there is in the world to be sure ! 

G. G. None are so blind as those who won't see. 
8. 8. Do you call me blind, sir ? 
G. G. Well, it may be ignorance, or oonoeit, or both com- \ 

bined, whieh makes men dull of comprehension. 

8. 8. (in a rage). Tim ! will you allow me thus to be 
insulted ? turn these fellows out — you are master here. 

Lucy (advancing from her hiding, surprises both), Mr. 
Stringer, two can play at that game, remember — if my 
husband turns these gentlemen out, you shall go out with 
them— mind that ! 

[Enter Betsy Bakeb, suddenly.] 

Betsy. That's fair, Lucy — assert your rights like a woman ! 
— if Tim is the master here you are the mistress, and every 
woman ought to claim equal share with her husband in home 
rule. (Tim and Sam look astonished.) 

F. F. That's true, young lady — I like to hear a woman 
speak out boldly for her sex 1 — you know something of women's 
rights I hear 1 

Betsy. I know what is robbing women of their lawful 
rights and subjecting them to a life of hardship and slavery. 

S. S. What is that, Miss Eloquence ? 

Betsy. What is it ? — Why the drink which men like you 
are taking night after night at the clubs ! Men cannot be 
paying for grand houses and fine dresses for landlords' wives 
and show proper respect to their own wives — sweep out strong 
drink and then women will soon have their rights. 

S. S. Oh I oh I Miss Eloquence ! 

Betsy. Tee, Mr. Stringer, I heard of your grand debate on 
Women's Bights down at the olub — a fine lot of fellows you 
are indeed, to talk of women's rights as you do ! — you ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves every one of you. 

S. S. He must be a model man who steals your heart, Miss 
Prim! 

Betsy. If ever I search for a husband, Mr. Stringer, I shall 
never enquire at the olub house — such a lot of conceited, 
ignorant, drunken fellows are not worth calling men — give me 
the man who knows how to value and respect a good wife, who 
loves his home and his children ; who Booms to do a mean or 
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oclslionourable action ; the man of honest soul and sterling 
integrity; the man of plodding industry, sober habits and 
lofty ambition — that's the man for me ! 

"T. T. Sam ! I begin to think that this young woman is 
rigglit and you and I are wrong. 

S. S. Don't be a fool, Tim — are you going to be ruled by a 
-woman? 

Iiuor. Mr. Stringer, my husband has been ruled by you 
long enough — before he went to the club we were happy and 
-prosperous, but now I have scarcely decent clothing for 
myself and children or a shilling to call my own — and what is 
worse than all the old affection has gone — I feel as if I had no 
lixisband to love or care for me — God help me, for my husband 
-won't — he would rather feed and clothe the landlord's wife 
tlian show compassion on his own. 

T. T. (full of emotion). Lucy ! it shall be so no longer ! 

This event has taught me a lesson — it has opened my eyes to 

the folly and madness of evil company and drinking habits. 

Stringer ! you and I must part ; you have deceived me by 

false hopes and flattering speeches — you promised me honour, 

position and happiness, but have led me down to disgrace, 

poverty and misery — farewell! (Approaching Lucy). Lucy I 

you shall be my guide and companion onoe more— we shall be 

one in heart and purpose — these hands shall no longer 

minister to the landlord's family — I will labour to retrieve the 

past, and with God's blessing the bright days of happiness 

and prosperity shall dawn again. 

S. S. Well, Tim, you astonish me. Tou have made up 

your mind to leave the club and society of old and true 

friends, eh ? Well, all I can say is, I pity you or any man 

that cannot take a glass and enjoy himself in a rational manner. 

I F. F. Our friend will do very well without your pity, Mr. 

' Stringer, if he will only keep to his good resolution ; indeed 

the pity which men like you exhibit partakes more of the 

serpent's sting than the loving influence of a true brother. 

Go back, sir, to the club where you may And more agreeable 

company; try your eloquence and flattery on a few more 

simpletons; but remember, sir, the time is short 

S. S. I'll be off ; good-night, ladies ; ta-ta, Tim — stick to 
your rights. (Exit.) 

F. F. Public opinion will soon put this matter right, for the 
drink traffic is doomed, it shall be swept from our land ; women 
shall then enjoy their lawful rights, and men like that shall 
be compelled to find more honourable occupation or share the 
ignominy and shame which waits upon evil doing. 
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A WRECKED LIFE. 

I 



By W. A. Baton, Author of " The Fireman*$ Wedding? <fe. 

COME hither, boy I nor start with wild affright ; 
I woold not harm yon, ait beside me now ; 
I ones was young as yon, with eyes as bright, 
With just as fair a face and pore a brow. 

Ah 1 once I knew a mother's tender love, 
My home as bright as any home could be ; 

All life seemed fair, no sign of oloud above, 
There loomed no sorrow, all gleamed bright for me I 

My father's words of wisdom echo still 
Within my soul though I have wandered far, 

Far from the toil ome path where Virtue's hill 
Towers proudly up to heaven where angels are. 

I grew to manhood in my sunny home ; 

My father was an artist, and they said 
I must be one, and so I went to Borne 

To study art 'mid statues cold and dead. 

I met with young companions, free and gay, 
I drank the wine they praised with glowing tongas, 

With mirth and song we passed the night away, 
Aud louder than their own my laughter rung. 

When I oame home to England, I had learned 
To love the wine-cup and the foolish jest ; 

Already in my veins the demon burned, 
A raging thirst that would not let me rest. 

But soon a grander passion oaught my soul, 

I fell in love with a young, lovely .girl ; 
And for a time I flung away the bowl, 

And wore within my breast her dainty curl. 

I married her, and for a year my life 
Flowed on as peaceful as a sunny stream, 

I gloried in my home, and found my wife 
All I had pictured in my wildest dream. 

And then my old companions gathered round, 
And won me from my home to drink with them, 

And soon, once more, a viotim I was bound, — , 
Caught at a shadow, lost a priceless gem. 
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Deeper and deeper in the mire of sin 
My footstep* wandered, and my life became 

One round of drunken revelry and din ; 
And my wife trembled when she heard my name. 

One night when I returned from a rude feast, 
Shouting wild snatches of low drinking songs, 

My wife sprang at me like an enraged beast : 
She had gone mad while brooding o'er her wrongs. 

And from that time her reason never came, 
Not for one moment did she ever know 

A human face : I knew I was to blame 
For the poor maniac's life of bitter woe. 

And up and down this dreary world I roam, 
Crushed by the memory of that gaunt face ; 

A wretch, without a friend, without a home, 
Like a wreoked vessel drifting into space. 



GAINING GROUND. 
Ella Whbklib. 

LET those laugh who will about it; 
All their laughter is but sound. 
Let who will pretend to doubt it ; 
Still the cause is gaining ground. 

Just so sure as yearly ploughing 
Turns the furrow for the yield, 

Just so sure as broadcast-sowing 
Brings a harvest to the field, 

Just so sure all true endeavour, 

In despite of adverse fate, 
Used in any line whatever, 

Brings an answer soon or late. 

There is less of whisky-drinking, 
There's more deference to our cause ; 

There's more serious, quiet thinking 
On the subject than there was. 

Do not think your star is waning, 
Weary worker; never fear 1 

Yes, the cause is gaining, gaining, 
Surely gaining year by year. 
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SUPP08E, my little lady, 
Tour doll should break its head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose were red ? 
And wouldn't it be pleasanter 

To treat it as a joke ; 
And say you're glad 'twas dolly's, 
And not your head, that broke ? 

Suppose you're dressed for walking, i 

And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
I Because you soold and frown ? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 

For you to smile than pout, 
And to make sunshine in the house 

When there is none without ? 



Suppose your task, my little man, 

Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 

For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn't it be wiser 

Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 

And learn the thing at once ? 

Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
r And some a coach-and-pair, 
Will it tire you less by walking 

To. say, «• it isn't fair " ? 
And would it not be nobler 

To keep your temper sweet, 
And in your heart be thankful 

Tou can walk upon your feet ? 

Suppose the world don't please you, 

Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole arrangement 

Will be altered just for you? 
And is it not, my boy and girl, 

The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn't come, 

To do the best you can ? 
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RUN UP THE FLAG— NAIL IT TO THE 

STAFF! 

Bit. W. H. Boole. 

THE flag is the emblem of a nation's glory and a nation's 
power. Oar fathers loved it* brilliant folds, bat do 
not we Jove them too einoe they came back through the dense 
death-smoke of cruel war ? 

Came through the Java of death, 
Back from the month of hell, 

rent and torn, to be sure, and leaving many a brave standard- 
bearer behind on the field, dead, bat victory-crowned. Oh ! 
yes, that grand old flag is a magnetic battery, sending thrilling 
power and enthusiasm through and through every hand that 
touches the pole of its standard. 

What is a nation without a flag 1 What is an army without 
a banner? In the holy wars of the Jews, the peouliar people 
of God carried their ensign, and every tribe knew and followed 
its own banner. And we must have a flag, an ensign, for the 
tribes of that " peouliar people " that the Lord God has raised 
up among us, the tribes of the total abitinence nation. There 
is already a mighty host, mighty in numbers, but mightier by 
far in the strengh of their invincible cause, the cause of 
Ood and outraged humanity. Aud this army is reinforced 
with the millions of prayers and pleadings, the sighs and 
moans, the craving hunger and burning thirst of millions of 
unwilling victims of the dread power of that ourse and tyrant 
of civilized lands — the free traffic in bottled poisons with the 
State teal on every cork t 

This huge national army of Drink is more than " a thousand 
thousand and three hundred chariots of iron." Yet has the 
Lord God raised up a standard against them, and they that are 
with us are more than they that are with them. This imperial 
temperance army must rally under a common standard, with 
one motto and one heart. It must not fight in independent 
divisions without unity of purpose ; but in whatever part of 
the field a corps or a brigade may be engaged, its blows 
must fall upon the foe at that point where it can push through 
the enemy's thinned ranks, to the Capitol of the Rebellion as 
the objective point of operations, the legalized trajic in liquid 
poison t 

So then we must have a flag, and run it up and nail it to 
the staff. Let that flag be a field of pure white, emblematic 
of the stainless sincerity of our soldiers' total abstinence; let 
its border be of blue, betokening the imperial power of the 
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omnipotent God, which surrounds oar cause, and hedges us in 
from danger on every side ; and let its folds be covered with 
golden stars, the bright and precious . promises of God's holy 
Book : words that have cheered discouraged souls, and. .won . 
victories for the weak and the timid in many an unequal strife. 
And let there be a motto written on that ensign, not in a dead 
language, bnt in plain, mother tongue, so that every child can 
read and know its full sense and meaning, and let it be— 

PERPETUAL PROHIBITION. 

" IN GOD WE TRUST." 

By this we shall conquer ; with this we shall .gather to the 
support of our cause every true man and woman, every .on- 
compromising friend of temperance and humanity* By ttiia 
we shall be able to "discern between the wicked and .the 
righteous, between him that serveth God and him that serveth 
Him not." 
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A LAW there is of ancient fame, 
By nature's self in every land implanted ; 

Lex talionii is its Latin, name, i 

But if an English term be wanted ! I 

Give your next neigbour but a pat, j 
He'll give you back as good, and tell you — tit far tat, I 

This tit for tat, it seems, not men alone, ( 

But Elephants, for legal justice own ; I 

In proof of this a story I shall tell ye, I 

Imported from the famous town of Delhi. | 

A mighty Elephant that swelTd the state i 

Of Aurengzebe the Great ' 

One day was taken by his driver 

To drink and cool him by .the river ; 
The driver on his back was seated, 
And as he rode along, 

By some acquaintance in the throng 
With a ripe cocoa nut was, treated* ! 

A cocoa nut's a pretty fruit enough, 
But guarded by a shell both hard and tough : 
The fellow tried, and tried, and tried, 
Working and sweating, 
Pishing and fretting, 
To find out its inside, 
And pick the kernel for his eating. 
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At length quite out of patience grown, 
" Who'll reach me up (he cries) a stone 

To break this plaguy shell ? 
But stay, I've here a solid bone, I 

May do perhaps as well." 

So half in earnest, half in jest, 
He banged it on the forehead of his beast. 

An Elephant, they say, has human feeling, 

And full as well as we he knows 

The difference between words and "blows, 
Between horse-play and civil dealing. 

Use him but well, he'll do his best, 
And serve you faithfully and truly ; 

But insults unprovoked he can't digest, 
He studies o'er them, and repays them duly. 

" To make my head an anvil (thought the creature) 

Was never, certainly, the will of nature ; 
So, master mine, you may repent : '' 

Then, shaking his broad ears, away he went. 
The driver took him to the water, 
And thought no more about the matter ; 

But Elephant within his memory hid it — 

He felt the wrong, the other only did it. 

A week or two elapsed, one market-day 
Again the beast and driver took their way ; 
Thro'- rows of shops and booths theypass*d 

With eatables and trinkets* stoiM, 
Till to a -gardener's stall they came at last, 

Where ooooa*nuts lay piled upon the board. 
." Hal" thought the Elephant, " 'tis now my turn 

To show this method of nut-breaking ; 
My friend above will like to learn • 

Though at the cost of a head«aahing." 

Then in his curling trunk he took b heap, 
And wav'd it o'er his neck -with sudden sweep, 
And on the hapless driver's sconce 
He laid a blow so hard and full, 
Thai erack'd the nuts at once 
But with them erack'd his skull. 

Young folks,* whene'er you feel inclined 
To rompish sports) mnd freedoms rough, • 

BeaGr tit /or tat in mind, 
Nor give an elephant a cuff, 

To be repaid in kind* 
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41 ptOME with me, child," my father said: 

Kj With him I gladly went, and saw 
Five pictures, painted aB to spread 
k From hues of light to shades of awe : 
Life elad in beauty, childhood fair, 
Gloaming at length in sad despair. 

One of the scenes which I did pass 
Seemed like a peep through Eden's door : 

A sweet babe on the garden-grass, 
By trellised -woodbines shadowed o'er, 

And in its hand a lily white, 

Sign of a sinless, deep delight. 

And then, that babe to boyhood grown, 

Bright, joyous as the smiles of spring ; 
Around his head a glory thrown, ' 

As from a watching seraph's wing : 
He holds, as if a treasured joy, 
God's Book of Truth. O happy boy 1 

The boy a youth, — but, ah ! not now 

The counsels written by the wise | 
The mark of sin is on his brow, 

And madness rolls in those wild eyes, 
For with a keen, hot grasp he takes 
The cup entwined with broods of snakes. 

And then the man {—but where the life 
Which fragrant boughs did once enclose ? 

Why in his hand that vengeful knife ? 
On the sharp blade what streaks are those ? 

Frenzied by drink, and dead to thought, 

Murder's red havoc he hath wrought. 

Oh 1 see him now ; he sits alone, 

No vision of a beauteous hope ; 
But dreary piles of prison-stone, 

The scaffold-steps, the fearful rope ! 
What brought him to this hour of ill ? 
He writes—" The Demon of the Still." 

My father spake, " dearest child, 

Thus hath the moral penoil limned 
The course of one from peace beguiled, 

By the dire oup with poison brimmed : 
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And wilt thou trifle with or taste 
That which may thee to ruin haste ? " 

'* I will not, though the Tempter speak, 
In tones of soft persuasive art ; 

I will not, though his anger break 
In taunt and seorn against my heart ; 

I see the curse, the deep dark woe, 

And will say No ! and ever No 1 " 



PATIENT JOE; OR, THE NEWCASTLE 

COLLIER. 

Hannah More. 

HAVE you heard of a collier, of honest renown, 
Who dwelt on the borders of Newcastle town ? 
His name it was Joseph, you better may know 
If I tell you he always was called " Patient Joe ! " 

Whatever betided, he thought it was right, 

And Providence still he kept ever in si^ht ; 

To those who love God, let things turn as they would, 

He was certain that all worked together for good. 

He praised his Creator, whatever befel — 
How thankful was Joseph when matters went well ! 
How sincere were his carols of praise for good health, 
And how grateful for any increase in his wealth ! 

In trouble he bowed to his God's holy will ; 
Contented was Joseph when matters went ill ; 
When rich or when poor, he alike understood 
That all things together were working for good. 

When taxes ran high, and provisions were dear, 
Still Joseph would say he had nothing to fear ; 
It was but a trial, he well understood 
From Him who makes all work together for good. 

Though his wife was but sickly, his gettings but small, 
A mind so submissive prepared him for all; 
He lived on his gains, were they greater or less, 
And the Giver he ceased not each moment to bless. 

When another child came he received him with joy, 
And Providence blessed, who had sent him a boy ; 
But when the child died, said poor Joe in content, — 
The Lord had a right to recall what he lent. 
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'Twas Joseph's ill-fortune to work in a pit 
With some who bettered that profaneness k wit ; 
When disasters befell him, maeh pleasure they showed, 
And laughed and said, " Joseph, will thi$ work for good ? 
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Bnt even when those would profanely advance 
ThU happened by luck, and that happened by chance; 
Still Joseph insisted no •• chance " could be found, 
Mot a sparrow by accident falls to the ground. 

Among his companions who worked in the pit, 
And made him the butt of their profligate wit, 
Was idle Tim Jenkins, who drank and who gamed, 
Who mocked at the Bible, and was not ashamed. 

One day at the pit his old comrade he found, 
And they chatted, preparing to go underground ; 
Tim Jenkins, as usual, was turning to jest 
Joe's notion that all things which happened were best. 

As Joe on the ground had unthinkingly laid 

His provision for dinner of bacon and bread, 

A dog, on the watch, seized the bread and the meat, 

And off with his prey ran with footsteps so fleet. 

Now to see the delight that Tim Jenkins exprest, — 
" Is the loss of thy dinner, Joe, all for the best ? " 
" No doubt," said poor Joseph ; " but as I must eat, 
'Tis my duty to try to recover my meat." 

So saying, he followed the dog a long round, 
While Tim, laughing, swearing, went down underground; 
Poor Joe soon returned, though his bacon was lost, 
For the dog a good dinner had made at his cost. 

When Joseph came baok he expected a sneer, 
But the face of each oollier spoke horror and fear : 
" What a narrow escape thou hast had," they alLsaid ; 
" The pit has fall'n in, and Tim Jenkins is dead ! " 

How sincere was the gratitude Joseph exprest, 
How warm the compassion which glowed in his breast. 
Thus events great and small, if aright understood, 
Will all be found working together for good. 

" When my meat," Joseph said, " was just now stolen away, 
And I had no prospect of eating to-day, 
How oould it appear to a short-sighted sinner 
I That my life should be saved by the loss of my dinner t " 
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"DRINKING FOUNTAINS." 

S. 0. Hall. 

" "DLBST be the merciful ! " who de 

JD God's earth work ; practise what they'prdaoh ; 
Giving to many — as to few — 

The Universal lovb they teach. 

a 

Not men alone are they who think 

Good " Neighbours " bid the fountain flow; 

They thank the taught of God, who drink ; 
And, grateful, to their labour go. 

Women and children, babes at breast, 

In words or lisps, record a joy ! 
With thanks — instinctively expressed — 

By though tles8 girl, and reckless boy. 

Horses, o'erladen, weary, worn, 
Drink nectar-draughts ; and go their way : 

Refreshed at noon-day, night and morn ; 
Need we translate the grateful neigh ? 

And the good dog — true friend of man — 
Laps : thanks ! Laps ! thanks again ! and — hark 

He gives the giver all he can, 
A gleeful and a grateful bark ! 

Birds dip their beaks ; their heads they raise : 

And chirp a blessing : flap the wing : 
Then flutter with thanksgiving-praise : 

And, though but pariahs, try to sing. 

While cattle, goaded through the street, 
Way-worn with thirst — foretasting death : 

Grateful, the fountain-givers greet : 
It may be with a latest breath. 

All nature joins to bless the thought 

That gave the Blessing — blest of God ! 
When Wisdom, led by Mercy, brought 

A " staff," sustaining — not " a rod.' 
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God bless the Donors ! one* and all ! 

Who give the water — freely quaffed ; 
To creatures large, and creatures small, 

They bring the pure, refreshing draught 1 
God bless the Donors ! one and all ! 
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OVER THE LINE. 

A Dialogue. 

By William Hoyle, Author of " Hymns and Son?*/' dte. 



CHARACTERS. 

Edward Everett An 

George Obey A victim to Drink. 

Thomas Turher Saved in 

MabtTubneb A sensible 

Walteb Wright, Esq A Merchant. 

Bev. Robert Rogers A faithful Pastor. 



[Scene. — Evebett seated alone in his parlour. Enter Gblky 

and Tobnbr.] 

EVERETT. You've been a long time away ; I fear you've 
been delayed ; please take your seats. 

G. Yes. We've been looking for " signs and wonders." 

E. Signs and Wonders ! What can that mean ? 

T. Why, we've been looking for strange public house signs, 
and when we found one, we wondered what sort of beer they 
sold ; and of course we called in to taste it. 

E. Well, if that is what you mean, I may observe that 
there are many signs and wonders in connection with the 
drinking customs of our country ; and, first, let me say that it 
is a bad sign when young gentlemen like you take a pleasure 
in visiting public houses. You are as far from the true prin- 
ciple of abstinence as the east is from the west. The fact is, 
you are in the first stage of intemperance. 

T. I repudiate the idea altogether. 

G. So do I, Tom. It is false — most uncharitable— un- 
christian ! 

T. I mean to say that I belong to that very respectable 
class of society called moderate drinkers. 

G. Hear, hear ! None of your cold, cheerless teetotalers 
for me. Give me the man who can be agreeable in good 
company, drink his glass of wine or porter, sing a song, and 
conform to what is becoming in a gentleman. J That's what I 
like. 

E. I repeat the charge ; you are in the first stage of in- 
temperance. 

T. Do you mean to say that I shall ever be a drunkard ? 
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G. That's the way to pat it, Tom. No nonsense about it. 
If it is right it is right, and if — 

IS. {Tapping O. on the thoulder). Pardon the interruption, 
sir, bat I want to reply to your friend — {turning to T.) Now, 
sir, suppose yon saw a man steal a shilling, what would yon 
call him? 

G. I shouldn't call him at all ; I should oateh him if I 
ooald, and find him a night's lodgings. 

E. Have the goodness to be silent, sir, and let your friend 
speak. 

T. Why the man who steals a shilling is a thief, of course ; 
any child knows that. 

E. Very well. Now, suppose you saw another man steal a 
thousand pounds, what would lie be ? 

T. Why, stealing is stealing, whether it be a shilling or a 
thousand pounds ; the acts may differ in degree, bat they are 
the same in kind. There are only two kinds of people in the 
world, those who are content with their own, and those who 
take what belongs to others : the former we call honest men, 
the latter thieves. 

G. That's just what Dave Stringer said when he lost his 
donkey, and found it next day in a turnip field. 

E. I wish you were in a turnip field, or somewhere else. 

T. Now, my dear fellow, do be quiet ; no man can debate 
logically with such interruptions. 

G. Aint I a member of this company? Of coarse I am, 
and have as much right to be heard as any man living. My 
grandfather was the finest orator in all Grasington. Of coarse 
he was ; and aint I the finest grandson ever he had ? Of 
course I am. 

T. Look here, George ; you go and bring me the evening 
edition of the " Guardian." (Ofers him a penny.) 

G. Can't bay a paper for a penny, sir. 

T. How's that? 

G. Before I gets to the paper shop I calls at the Red Lion 
for a glass of sparkling, to help my understanding. That 
makes two pence half -penny. 

(T. gives him two-pence halfpenny and sends him of.) 

E. I question whether your friend has any understanding 
except his legs, and those, I fear, are often very weak. 

T. Certainly he becomes a great bore when in liquor ; but 
to return to the line of argument. 
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E. Ton said there were but two kinds of people in the 
world, — honest men and thieves,— that no matter what a man 
stole, he was a thief ; the acts' might differ in degree, but they 
were the same in kind. 

T. Exactly so. 

B. And upon the same principle, with regard to intoxicat- 
ing or poisonous drinks, I maintain that there are bat two 
classes of people, — those who abstain and those who -drink. 
Those who drink may take much or little — that is only a 
question of degree — the act is the same* They take the same 
intoxioating agent, and therefore those who drink such are 
drinkers. 

T. Do yon olass me with the man who drinks till he makes 
a beast of himself, and falls into the gutter ? 

E. It must be, seeing that you are a drinker — you must 
belong to one olass. There's no affinity between you and an 
abstainer, for he drinks none ; but there is affinity between 
you and a drunkard, — you drink, and he drinks — you take one 
glass, he takes several — you soon may be walking on the edge 
of the precipice from which he has fallen into the abyss below. 

T. Do you imply that all moderate drinkers will become 
drunkards ? 

E. I will not say all ; but this I do say, thousands who, 
like you, are moderate drinkers now, will, next year, fill the 
place of drunkards. 

T. I cannot see that. v 

E. Well, look here. Tou admit that thousands of drunk- 
ards die every year ? 

T. Yes. 

E. Tou admit that, notwithstanding this fearful mortality, 
the drunkards' army is as large as ever ? 

T. You're right there. 

E. Then, let me ask you seriously, who is it that supplies 
this annual batch of new-made drunkards ? Is it abstainers? 

T. I never considered the question in this light before. Of 
course drunkards come from moderate drinkers. 

E. There is yet another question, — who are responsible for 
the intemperance of our country? Not teetotalers, bat 
moderate drinkers, who make drinking appear harmless, and 
thus tempt and lead astray the young and the unwary. (Enter 
Walter Wright, Esq.) Good evening, Mr. Wright (rising to 
meet him), you look troubled and oareworn — anything the 
matter? Take a seat, sir. 

W. W. Yes ; I have been compelled to discharge my cashier 
to-day. 

E. Dishonesty, sir? 
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W. W. No ; he never wronged me of a penny — it U the old 
etory : the drink has rendered him incapable of attending to 
business. 

T. Pardon me, sir— Is your late cashier named Samuel 
Smart? 

W. W. Yes. 

T. I am very sorry to hear of his discharge ; a oleverer 
man in his way I never met. 

W. W. You are right ; when perfeotly sober he was "all 
that oonld be desired. 

T. Why I never knew him to be drunk. 
W. W. That may be according to the popular view of in- 
toxication, yet I have not known him to be perfectly sober for 
the last three months. 
T. I am surprised. 

W. W. You, sir, may not be an employer. 
T. I am not. 
W. W. Nor a teetotaler? 
T. No. 

W. W. I thought not by your way of speaking ; let me tell 
you, however, as an employer of labour, that Mr. Smart repre- 
i sents a large section of servants who, by their drinking habits, 
are greatly embarrassing the merchants and manufacturers of 
our city, bringing disgrace upon themselves and ruin upon 
their families. 

T. You would not deprive a trustworthy servant of a 
glass of beer—- would you? 

W. W. This is the fact, sir— there are thousands of men 
all over the country, occupying positions of trust and respon- 
sibility, many of them men of splendid talents and attainments, 
— now these men are what some call respectable moderate 
drinkers ; for my part I never oouid define what moderate 
drinking meant ; but this I do know that these men are never 
perfeotly sober while at business ; they are always respectable 
I grant, but, mark you, not always reliable. 
T. Why not reliable ? 

W. W. Because Alcohol is a brain poison, and its influence 
is to disturb the judgment and those faculties of the mind 
whioh business men most require ; in all departments of 
business where careful thought and judgment are required men 
should be teetotal if they want to succeed — I have seen scores 
of splendid fellows go down, lose caste and become complete 
wrecks through this so-oalled moderate drinking. 

[Enter Rev. Robert Rogers. J 

E. Good evening, Mr. Rogers (rising to meet him). (R. R. 
stands aside.) Come forward, sir, I think these gentlemen will be 
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glad to have your company, for we are just talking about { 
drinking and that is a question which yon as a minister of | 
the Gospel most know something about. Pray be seated, air. | 

B. B. Well, gentlemen, 1 have not studied the commercial ( 
or the medical bearing of the drink question, but as a minister | 
of Christ my experience goes to prove that intoxicating liquors 
are the greatest barrier to the spread of religion ; I desire to ,' 
regard with all Christian charity those who do not yet see I 
their way to become teetotalers, for, at the beginning of my I 
ministerial labours I myself was what people call a moderate 
drinker. 

T. Sorely, sir, there was no necessity for yon to sign 
the pledge — you would never become a drunkard 1 

B. B. You know little of human nature, sir, if yon suppose 
that ministers of the Gospel cannot become intoxicated; 
drink is no respecter of rank or position. 

W. W. I have seen some of the brightest divines in the 
church brought down and ruined by the drink, and after yean 
of observation and experience I have come to think that no 
calling or position is safe while men tamper with the drink. 

B. B. I quite think that total abstinence is the best ; 
certainly it was the only safe and true position for me as s 
minister of Christ for in my parish visitation I met the drink 
at every turn and could not always resist the temptation. I 
was forced to consider the necessity of signing the pledge, for 
how could I be a teacher and a guide to others while I was 
beginning to like the drink myself ? 

W. W. Then as a consistent minister of Christ you signed 
the pledge ? 

B. B. Yes, I thank God that I did sign, for I find that 
while teetotalism preserves me from the dangers of moderate 
drinking it also gives me greater influence for good in my 
parish, and my example brings no evil forebodings, for a 
teetotal example may be safely followed by all. 

T. Well, gentlemen, this conversation has somewhat 
altered my views on this question, for if a minister of the 
Gospel can be made the victim of temptation and is compelled 
to sign the pledge for his own personal safety, it is a strong 
argument why a careless man like me should be teetotal. 

[Enter T. T.'a wife.] 

Mrs. T. Do sign, Tom, oh do 1 it will be the best thing 
for us all. You don't take too much I know, but yon are so 
fond of company, Tom, and it is so hard for men like you to 
refuse a glass when drink is offered. 

B. B. God bless you, my dear woman ! you talk like a 
sensible wife. I pray your husband will take your advice. 
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Turns to T. T.) Let me 'entreat yon to sign now, while con- 
viction is strong (pulls out a pledge book). 

Mbs. T. Do, Tom, for the children's sake ! yon know they 
never see their mother take any, bat what will they think if 
they see their father drunk 1 You've been nearly over the 
Line several times lately ! (Voice in an adjoining room tinging 
" Free and easy, Fll be free and easy stilly 11 in imitation of a 
drunkard). There I yon know who that is, Tom — it is your 
friend, Mr. Grey— drank again ! the man who calls himself a 
respectable moderate drinker indeed ! If I thought you were 
going to make such a fool of yourself as that I would never 
live with yon again ! 
T. Don't fear, Mary. 

Mas. T. But I do fear, Tom, like produces like, and you 
may some day be as great a noodle as he is if you keep his 
company and parley with the drink. 

T. Well, I used to say I never would sign the pledge, but I 
confess it is hard to resist the arguments advanced by you 
gentlemen and the pleadings of my dear wife. Mary ! it will 
be a struggle if I sign. 

Mas. T. Never mind the struggle, Tom ! Better struggle 
against temptation now to be made sober and happy than give 
way to drink and in the end have to struggle perhaps with 
poverty, disease and ruin 1 

T. (Signs the pledge). There ! Some say wise men change 
their minds, fools never. I will try what this change will 
do for me— certainly I cannot lose by it. 

W. W. I will tell you, sir, what you will lose : you will 
lose drinking friends, mischievous habits and a troublesome 
conscience, and these are better lost than found, for no man 
ever profited by such company ; but you will gain peace of 
mind in knowing you are on the side of right and you will 
I secure the confidence and respect of those who wish you well. 
I see you are a person of intelligence and ability, and as an 
( employer iet me say for your encouragement, you have ten 
chances in life where a so-called moderate drinker has only 
one. Only stick to your pledge and prosperity is before you. 

B. B. Before we separate, gentlemen, let me say how 
thankful I am that our friend has signed the pledge ; as a 
young man there is a career of usefulness open to him. It is 
a good thing to save a poor fallen drunkard, but surely it is a 
far more glorious victory to prevent intemperance and save 
society from all the evil consequences. Our friend was near 
crossing the line ; he is saved in time. May God give him 
grace to continue faithful to the end. 
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MOBE BITTER THAN DEATH. 

B. A. Chaxbbbiaxh. 

HOW quiet and sad the house must seem ! 
It was onee so bright and gay, 
When children's feet and voices sweet 
Made melody every day. 

The husband and wife are quite alone, — 

Outside the shadows fall ; 
Till the fair moon shows and radiant throws- 

Her silTery beams on all. 

They sit and gaze at the fire-light red. 

Seeming to see in its glow 
The soft, bright hair, and features- fair, 

Of the loved ones lying low. 

Long years have passed since they laid te rest 

Their first-born hope and joy ; 
In an ocean grave, 'neath the restless wave, 

Reposes their joungest boy. 

Was it this which blanched the mother's hair, 

And made the father bow ? 
Was it grief ? Ah ! no, a more bitter woe 

Is wringing their spirits now. 

They know that whatever ills may come 

To the little household band ; 
In the pain or care, they will have no share, 

Who live in the happy land. 

They have passed away from an earthly home, 

And earthly parents' love- 
But in joy and peace, which can never cease, 

They dwell in the home above. 

And not for them does the heart-ache come, 
For the living their tears are shed ; 

For a wasted prime and a weary time 
Of anguish, suspense and dread. 

One son remained and they fondly hoped 
He would bless their failing years ; 

They were not bereft while he was left, 
And they smiled tbrougfe falling tears. 
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Bat the years passed on, that son is now 
A wretched drinkrbound sla^e ; 

Should he die to-day, he would pass away 
To a drunkard's hopeless grave. 



BONO OF THE TEETOTALER. 

Geobge W. Bbthunk. 

LET others praise the ruby bright 
In the xed wine's sparkling glow ; 
Dearer to me is the diamond-light . 

Of the fountain V dearest now. 
The feet of earthly men have trod . 
The juice from the bleeding, vine, 
But the streams oome pure from the hand of God 
To fill thjs cup of mine. 
Then give me the oup j of cold water 1 
The dear, sweet oup of oold water ; 
For his arm is strong, though his toil be long, 
Who drinks but the dear oold water 1 

The dew-drops lie in the floweret's oup, 

How rich is its perfume now 1 
And the fainting earth with joy looks up, 
When heaven sheds rain on her brow. 
The brook goes forth with a pleasant voice 

To gladden the vale along, 
And the bending trees on her bank! rejoice 
To hear, her quiet song, , 
Then, give me the oup. of cold water! 
The clear sweet oup of oold water ; 
For bright is. his eye, and this spirit high, 
Who drinks but the clear oold water I 

The lark soars up with a lighter strain 
When the wave has washed her wing, 
And the steed flings back his thundering mane 

In might of the crystal spring. 
This was. .the drink .of Paradise, 
Ere blight on her beauty fell, 
And the buried streams of her gladness rise 
In every mossrgrown well. 
Then here's the oup of oold water I 
The pure, sweet sup pit old water ; 
For nature gives to all that lives , 
But a drink of the clear oold water. 
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THE DYING CHILD TO HEB DBUNKEN 

FATHER. 

A LIT TLB child lay waiting till death would bring relief, 
She knew her life was ebbing ; she knew her time was 
brief. 
She called her drunken father to say her last farewell t 
He came, while from hie bloodshot eyes the briny teardrops 

fell. 
" I am weary, very weary ; come, sit beside my bed, 
And lay your hand upon me ; there, press it on my head. 
And listen, Father, while I speak, for soon I'm going home ; 
Oh 1 I eonld die so happy, if I thought that yon would come. 
I've heard the preacher tell yon no drunkard enters heaven ; 
Then Father give np drinking, and pray to be forgiven. 
Oh ! Father, will yon promise that when I from earth am 

gone, 
You'll sign the pledge and keep it, as Uncle John has done ? 
And, Father, pray to Jesus to take all your sins away ; 
Oh I will you promise this ? Dear Father, don't say nay." 

The drunkard bowed bis head, and the promise then was 

given, 
She smiled and faintly whispered, " I will pray for you in 

heaven : 
Yes, there I'll not forget you. Oh ! I hope you'll join me 

soon; 
I feel that I am going, but I'm only going home." 

The child fulfilled her mission and her gentle spirit fled, 
And that father wept in anguish for his only comfort dead. 
He signed the pledge, but found it hard his solemn vow to 

keep, 
He longed to drown his agony, and sleep the drunkard's 

sleep. 
But that gentle voice seemed whispering unceasing in his 

ear, 
" I could die happy, Father, if I thought you'd meet me 

there; 
Oh 1 will you pray to Jesus, and seek to be forgiven ? " 
And his angel child seemed saying, "I'll pray for you in 

heaven." 

And soon that prayer was answered, a contrite heart was 

given ; 
And now he's gone to meet his child, and dwell with her in 

heaven. 
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A WARNING AGAINST WINE. 

D. L. Moody. 

SOLOMON never said a truer word than what he says about 
those who tarry long at the wine. The questions asked 
by him, '* Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow? who hath con- 
tentions? who hath babbling? who hath wounds without 
cause ? who bath redness of eyes ? " are not only answered by 
Solomon himself, but we find his answers verified every day 
that we look into the news of the daily papers ; while around 
us, on every side, in the street, we may see living witnesses to 
the truth of what Solomon says. 

Many whom I meet with, who have become slaves to' strong 
drink, say: " Oh 1 that I had never commenced to drink ; but 
now I have no power ; and drink is stronger than my own will; 
stronger than my love for my wife and children; stronger 
even than my wish for heaven." 

May the dear children be kept from ever touching wine, or 
any drink that will intoxicate, so that they will be in no 
danger of the terrible consequences that follow those who 
" tarry long at the wine." 

Remember, that those who are drunkards did not intend to 
become so ; they only thought of drinking just a little ; but 
the little kept increasing, and the love for drink kept growing 
stronger, until the eyes grew red, and the face grew bloated, 
and the step grew unsteady ; until the one who might have 
been a blessing to the world and a help to those around him, 
has become a loathsome objeot and a terror to his friends. It 
is not safe to take even a little strong drink ; because the love 
for it so soon becomes a strong and cruel master. 

War is terrible, and many of our best men have gone to 
their graves through war ; but strong drink has carried more 
victims to the grave than has war. 

Again, I beg of the young to touch not and taste not any 
strong drink. 



THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 

J. G. Holland. 

HEAVEN is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 
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I count this thing to be grandly true : 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from its common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 

We rise by the thiugs that are under our feet — 
By what we have mastered of good or gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings, 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 

Wings for angels, but feet for men : 

We may borrow the wings to find a way, 

We may hope and resolve and aspire and pray, 

But our feet must rise or we fall again. 

Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 

And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 

Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 



«LEND A HELPING HAND!" 

T. J. Galley. 

OH ! there are homes devoid of joy and peace ; 
Dreary abodes in this our native land ; 
To brighten them, and bid the turmoil cease — 
My brother, sister, " lend a helping hand ! " 

Oh ! there are drunkards sunk in Rin and woe, 
Tottering on ruin's brink they careless stand ; 

Do now your best that they inay wisdom know, 
To make them sober " lend a helping hand ! " 

Children there are who seldom hear the name 
Of Him who came to save ; a numerous band ; 

To save them from a life of sin and shame, 
My Christian brother, " lend a helping hand ! " 
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To banish Borrow from the drunkard's home, 
And make the man ereot in virtue stand, 

To save all who from paths of virtue roam, 
My brother, sinter, " lend a helping hand ! " 

To put an end to the aecurse'd trade, 
To save from ruin our dear native land, 

To give the starving ones sufficient bread, 
Oh ! earnest Patriot, "lend a helping hand 1 " 



* 



The Temperance lifeboat's launched upon the wave, 
By noble, earnest men, with courage manned ; 

The sinking and the fallen ones to save, — 
And oh ! they call you, " Lend a helping hand 1 " 

The Temperance thrilling battle-cry is heard, 
The veterans day by day pass from tfhe band ; 

March to the front, and firmly grasp the sword ! 
" For God 1 for Truth I " O " lend a helping hand 1 " 



LITTLE LILY'S SPEECH. 

Mbs. E. J. Richmond. 

I AM a little temperance girl, 
Just five years old ; 
I wouldn't drink a glass of wine 
If you'd fill the cup with gold. 

I have a little brother, 

We belong to the Band of Hope ; 
I s'pect there'll be no drunken men . 

When he and I grow up. 

For, don't you see, the little ones 

Are all going to join the Band, 
And we'll soon be great big temperance folks 

Oh 1 won't that be so grand 

■ 

When there's not a drunkard to be seen ? 

For, don't you think it queer, 
The first thing drunkards learn to drink 

Is cider, wine, and beer ? 

And so we belong to the Band of Hope, 
f I And we mean to be good and true ; 
And all the little boys and girls 
We shall ask to join us too. 
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PROFESSOR GREGORY'S ACADEMY. 

A Dialogue bt W. Hoyle, Author of " Hymns and Songs. 



CHABACTEBS. 
Professor Gregory A Schoolmaster. 



PBOFESSOR. Now boys 1 to-morrow we separate for the 
holidays. You have passed through an examination of 
the most trying and laborious character, and it affords me 
unbounded satisfaction in saying yon have all come oat of 
that examination with honour to yourselves and credit to your 
Tutor. Before we separate, however, I desire to give yon my 
parting counsel and advice, and in order that I may not be 
tedious I will endeavour by a series of questions to sharpen 
your wit and improve your understanding. The answers may 
perhaps make you smile, but as I have often told you, I never 
object to a hearty laugh at the proper time. You have been 
studying hard and long, until your faces have become pale 
and sickly : now, therefore, we will have a little relaxation, a 
little pleasure ; and, I trust, before we separate we shall 
discover that gems of wisdom and knowledge often are found 
in streams of laughter and merriment. Are you all ready? 
(Boys, being seated alphabetically, respond, Yes, sir!) 

Prof. Why is a wrinkled face like a well ploughed field ? 

Alfred. Because it has been studying. 

Prof. Try aeain. 

Benjamin. Oh ! I have it ! Because it is furrowed with 
care. 

Prof. Well done, Benjamin ! You'll make a fine man 
some day. May your splendid face never be overcast with the 
furrows of vice and immorality. 

Pbof. Why is a farmer like a chicken ? 

Charles. Because he watches the ground. 

Prof. Try again. 

David. Because he depends on tlie earth. 

Prof. Try again. 

Ernest. Oh ! I have it ! Because he delights in a full crop. 

Prof. Well done, Ernest ! May you never be short of the 
bounties of a kind Providence, and may you always have 
wisdom to use the good things of life without abusing them. 

Prof. Why is a writer more free than a king ? 

Frank. Because he's very popular. 
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Pbof. Try again. 

Gbobob. Because he can go anywhere. 

Pbof. Try again. 

Hbnby. Oh I I have it 1 Because he can choose his own 
subjects. 

Pbof. Well done, Henry! Ton will astonish the world 
some day with your literary skill; may yon never tarnish 
your fame by ministering to the depraved tastes o! society. 
It is the privilege of a writer to select his theme or subject ; 
therefore, mark oat for yourself an honourable career, and let 
your highest ambition be to promote the best interests of 
humanity. 

Pbof. What is always in fashion ? 

A. Boast beef and plum pudding. 
Pbof. Try again. 

B. Change of weather. 
Pbof. Try again. 
G. Oh ! I have it ! The letter F. 
Pbof. Well done, Charles ; you will make an accomplished 

gentleman some day; many avenues of promotion may be 
. open to you, but beware of false praise and flattery lest you 
I become enslaved by the degraded fashions of society. Fashion's 
rule is more potent and universal than the mightiest monarch 
enthroned in state. Let sound wisdom and discretion be your 
guide, for common sense is of more value than all the plati- 
tudes of dreamy philosophers. 

Pbof. Mention three degrees of mining speculation. 

D. Positive bore. 
Pbof. Try again. 

E. Positive dark, comparative darker. 
Pbof. Try again. 

F. Oh ! I have it ! Positive mine, comparative miner, 
superlative minus ! {A laugh.) 

Pbof. Well done, Frank ! Tou possess a ready wit and 
quick perception, — these qualities are given only to the few 
and bring with them great responsibility. Let your shafts of 
irony be directed against what is false and contemptible ; let 
your satire assail the follieB and vices of "men, but never delay 
the progress of truth by the prostitution of rare qualities, or 
oast a stumbling-block before a weaker brother struggling for 
light and liberty. 

Pbof. When is a ship like a pair of shears ? 

G. When she tosses about. 
Pbof. Try again. 

A. Oh ! I have it 1 When she's a Clipper. 
Pbof. Well done, Alfred! Tou have a strong bias for 
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travel and adventure ; yon would brave the storms of ocean 
or faoe the fire of artillery. That ardour and daring ™piM»i«a 
in your nature are not without purpose. Where would be the 
supremacy of Old England were it not for our soldiers and our 
sailors? Nowhere I While oceans gird the earth we most 
have sailors, and while nations are fired with the desire for 
conquest we most have soldiers ; but let us remember that it 
is more blessed to spread peace and civilization than to promote 
war and bloodshed. The pen is mightier than the sword, and 
he who by his burning eloquenoe or tender pathos can rouse 
the sympathy of a nation and lead men to truth and righteous- 
ness is the noblest patriot, and shall live in the hearts of a 
grateful people when warriors have long been forgotten* 

Pbof. Why is a selfish friend like the letter P? 

B. Because he is penurious. 

Pbof. Try again. 

G. Because he is petulant. 

Pbof. Try again. 

D. Oh 1 I have it ! Because, although he is the first in 
Pity, he is the last in Help I 

Pbof. Well done, David 1 You possess a noble soul, and 
would scorn to do a mean or cowardly action. Love of 
country is deeply implanted in your nature. Among the 
assemblies of our nation's leaders and statesmen there is room 
for the warm-hearted philanthropist and the Christian patriot. 
Go forward with a deep sense of duty ! Care for the suffering; 
lift up the down-trodden ; let justice be tempered with mercy, 
and without fear or favour steadily and persistently follow the 
path of truth, honour and integrity. 

Pbof. What destroys more than war, pestilence and 
famine ? 

E. Smoky chimneys. 
Pbof. Try again. 

E. Shipwrecks. 

Pbof. Try again. 

G. Oh ! I have it ! Intoxicating drinks ! 

Pbof. Well done, George ! You were the foremost to 
promote a Band of Hope in the village, and I am proud to 
know you are still a staunch Teetotaler. It is computed that 
120,000 persons die annually directly or indirectly through 
drink. How many does that make daily ? 

H. Above three hundred, sir. 

Pbof. Bight ! above 300 are slain every day through drink. 
Imagine 365 vessels in her Majesty's service— each vessel 
oarrying 300 souls on board ; imagine if you can, one of these 
noble ships going down every day — becoming a total wreck — 
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all hands perishing 1 Imagine each ship running against the 
same fatal rook ! How long would England tolerate such a 
sacrifice of her noble sons ? 

A. Not a week ! 

Prof. Why don't our statesmen stop the drink traffic 
which is destroying our people and disgracing the fame of 
England? 

B. They are waiting for the unanimous voice of the people. 
Pbof. Bight 1 The people are the real rulers of the nation, 

and every lover of old England should unite to rouse the 
British Lion, to develop public opinion, and when the people 
rise as one man no Government on earth dare refuse to obey 
the national will. 

And now let me add one word in conclusion. In a few 
years you will, I trust, be filling important positions in society ; 
all men cannot be statesmen or poets, or philosophers ; some 
must be merchants, some tradesmen, and some must take to 
humbler task. Never despise a man however humble his 
origin; never frown upon honest industry however menial. 
Let each act his own part fearlessly and faithfully in the 
plaoe assigned to him ; for therein lies the secret of success, 
and the hope of future honour and advancement. Farewell ! 
May we all meet again when the next term oommenoes — none 
the worse for this novel and interesting gathering. 
All the Pupils. Good day, sir. 

{Exeunt.) 

THE GOUTY MERCHANT. 



IN Broad-Street Buildings, on a winter night, 
Snug by his parlour fire, a gouty wight 
Sat all alone, with one hand rubbing 
His leg roird up in fleecy hose, 
While t'other held beneath his nose 
The " Public Ledger," in whose columns grubbing 
He noted all the sales of hops, 
Ships, shops and slops, 
Gum, galls, and groceries, ginger, gin, 
Tar, tallow, turmerio, turpentine aud tin ; 
When lo ! a decent personage in black 

Entered, and most politely said, — 
" Tour footman, sir, has gone his nightly track 
To the King's Head, 
And left your door ajar, which I 
Observed in passing by, 
And thought it neighbourly to give you notice." 
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" Ten thousand thanks. How very lew get, 
In time of danger, 
Bach kind attentions from a stranger 1 
Assuredly that fellow's throat is 
Doomed to a final drop at Newgate ; 
He knows, too, the unconscionable elf, 
That there's no soul at home exeept myself." 

'* Indeed ! " replied the stranger, looking grave, 
" Then he's a doable knave. 
He knows that rogues and thieves by scores 
Nightly beset unguarded doors ; 
And see how easily might one 
Of these domestic foes, 
Even beneath your very nose 
Perform his knavish tricks, — 
Enter your room as I have done, 
Blow out your candles — thus — and thus — 
Pooket your silver candlesticks, 
And walk off— thus." 

So said — so done — he made no more remark, 
Nor waited for replies, 
But march'd off with his prize, 
Leaving the gouty merchant in the dark. 



THE GIANT KILLEE. 



A GIANT form in Elan's vale, 
Three thousand years ago, 
Made Israel's king and army pale, 

For he was Israel's foe. 
With cursings loud and angry glare, 

That host he doth defy ; 
Nor from his ranks do any dare 
Goliath's valour try. 

A stripling youth from Bethlehem came ; 

He saw the army's fright, 
And said that, in Jehovah's name, 

He would the giant fight. 
With sling and stone that shepherd boy 

Laid the proud boaster low, 
And Israel shouted loud for joy 

When David slew her foe. 
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A giant's marching through this land, 

The bane of all that's good — 
Destruction walks on every hand, 

He thirsts for human blood. 
Rapine and wrong are his delight, 

He revels in despair, 
His form is fatal to the sight, 

For misery is there. 

A giant's marching through the land, 

His ravages are great, 
He heaps up discord, lights the brand 

Of infamy and hate. 
He desolates the poor man's home, 

Nor heeds his children's cry ; 
His height of pleasure is a groan, 

His pride a tearful eye. 

A giant's marching through the land, 

A monster of deceit, 
And millions fall at his command, 

To worship at his feet. 
The Juggernaut of England's isle 

Pursues his gory way, 
And fools, who think to gain his smile, 

But fall his living prey. 

A giant's marching through the land, 

Whose pestilential breath, 
Worse than the simoon's heated sand, 

Distributes thirst and Death. 
His victims drop along the track, 

And fill the grave — the gaol ; 
Alas ! but few will turn their backs, 

To tell the saved one's tale. 



But lo ! another giant comes, 

More mighty still than he — 
The Band of Hope to meet him runs, 

And seals his destiny. 
Behold the day approaching fast, 

When by the Saviour's aid, 
The drink shall be a thing that's past, 

And drunkenness be dead. 
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WORK WHILE IT IS CALLED TODAY. 

Bl W. A Eaton, Author of the "Fireman's Wedding," dtc. 

THERE are duties to be done, 
There's a battle to be won ; 
There's a future on ahead, 
We must work and not be led 
From the path of right by those 
Who watch every wind that blows ; 
Who like straws are tossed about, 
Following every rabble rout. 

There is many a straggling life 
To be oheered amid the strife ; 
There are hungry mouths to feed, 
There are starving souls in need, 
There are naked to be dressed, 
There are homes by drink oppressed 
Must be lightened of their oare : 
There are duties everywhere. 

Are you planning glorious schemes, 
Fairy pictures, golden dreams ? 
Schemes to make the human race 
Fit for a diviner plaoe ? 
Cease your oastle building now, 
Lift your head and clear your brow ; 
Time is slipping fast away, • 
" Work while it is called to-day." 

Do not wait until your word 
Shall by breathless crowds be heard. 
Do not wait until your name 
Glitters on the scroll of fame. 
Strive the ones and twos to win 
From a path of shame and sin. 
Do not dream your time away, 
But begin to work to-day. 

Do not wait until you oan 
Garry out each well formed plan ; 
Do not idly stand and wait 
Till you oan do something great. 
Do not waste the passing hour ; 
Soon 'twill be beyond your power ; 
Life is passing swift away, 
Work while it is called to-day. 

END OP VOL. XI. 



